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y,  S  teachers  we  have  been  not  a  little  are  inefficient  not  primarily  because  they  can’t 

>^/disturbed  these  days  by  complaints  spell,  compose  letters  and  add  accurately,  but 

-X  from  the  business  world  that  the  because  they  do  not  use  their  heads ;  or  rather 

products  of  our  teaching,  the  young  men  and  that  they  use  their  heads  for  the  wrong  things 

women  who  go  out  from  our  classrooms,  sup-  and  do  not  use  their  backbones  instead  of 

posedly  capable  of  taking  their  places  as  effi-  their  heads  as  often  as  may  be  and  thereby 

cient  workers,  are  woefully  lacking  in  ability  leave  their  heads  free  for  the  use  that  should 

to  do  the  work  required  of  them.  It  is  said  be  made  of  them. 

that  once  installed  in  an  office  or  business  If  the  indictment  made  against  us  is  a  true 
house,  they  fail  in  ability  to  spell  the  ordinary  bill,  it  must  be  on  the  score  that  we  have 

words  used  in  business  correspondence,  they  failed  to  teach  them  to  add,  spell,  and  use 

are  unable  to  compose  a  simple  letter  without  language  grammatically  correct  because  we 

many  grammatical  and  rhetorical  errors,  they  have  not  understood,  or  at  least  we  have 

cannot  compute  accurately  a  simple  column  of  neglected,  the  ways  the  mind  works  in  learn- 

figures,  and  in  other  ways  fail  to  show  ing  the  subjects  we  teach,  and  have  at  the 

evidence  of  having  been  properly  trained.  same  time  neglected  to  consider  sufficiently 

Undoubtedly  many  of  these  complaints  are  the  outcomes  of  that  learning, 
well  founded  in  fact.  They  do  not  indicate  To  consider  the  latter  point  first,  it  should 
inefficiency.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  they  be  noted  that  the  employer  usually  charac- 
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terizes  the  office  employee  who  fails  to  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  expectations  as  “stupid”  and  only 
cites  instances  of  mis-spelling,  poor  ability  to 
add,  and  so  on,  as  evidence  of  stupidity  when 
he  feels  called  upon  to  define  himself  more 
specifically.  What  is  really  implied  in  such 
a  characterization  of  an  employee,  however,  is 
in  the  inability  to  adjust  himself  effectively 
to  the  situation  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  his  employer.  A  rather  high  degree  of 
accuracy  in  specific  performances  is  only  a 
part  of  the  adjustments  demanded  by  the 
situation.  The  other  and  relatively  more 
important  adjustments  involve  performances 
demanding  judgment,  tact,  initiative,  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  adaptability.  For  the  latter  the 
business  world  is  willing  to  pay  well,  but  it 
is  not  so  often  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  failure 
because  the  evidence  of  such  failure  is  less 
tangible  than  misspelled  words. 

On  What  Does  Success  Depend? 

Success  in  making  such  adjustments  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  use  of  the  higher  mental 
processes — the  ability  to  form  judgments 
quickly  and  accurately,  the  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  of  any  change  in  routine, 
and  the  ability  to  meet  and  solve  difficulties 
as  they  arise.  Success  in  routine  perform¬ 
ances  need  depend  only  upon  the  lower  mental 
processes.  In  fact,  whenever  such  perform¬ 
ances  require  the  use  of  the  higher  mental 
levels,  they  not  only  are  usually  not  done  so 
well  but  also  interfere  with  the  use  of  those 
higher  levels  for  other  purposes.  He  who 
stops  to  think  how  a  word  is  spelled  is  quite 
as  likely  to  misspell  it  as  to  spell  it,  and  in 
addition  break  the  trend  of  the  thought  that 
required  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  first  place. 
Automatic  responses  such  as  adding,  typing, 
stenographic  writing,  and  the  like,  belong  on 
the  lower  levels  of  mental  processes  whose 
seat  in  the  nervous  system  is  supposed  to  be 
located  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  brain 
and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  column ; 
hence  might  be  called  backbone  activities. 

Learning  =  Making  Adjustments 
Properly 

If  we  are  to  train  our  students  to  do  the 
work  efficiently  that  the  business  world  de¬ 
mands  of  them,  we  must  take  cognizance  of 
relative  values  both  in  the  processes  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  in  the  outcomes  of  learning.  The 
worker  must  be  efficient  in  both  backbone  and 
head  activities  and  those  of  us  to  whom  this 
preliminary  training  is  intrusted  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  the  learner  and  the  way  he 
harm  than  with  the  subjects  of  study  by 
means  of  which  we  hope  to  fit  him  for  his 
work,  important  in  the  total  process  as 
they  are. 


Functionally,  learning  consists  in  making 
those  adjustments  to  environing  situations 
that  permit  the  organism  to  exist.  Failure 
to  make  the  appropriate  adjustments  eventu¬ 
ally  means  death  to  the  organism.  This  is 
the  law  of  evolution  in  the  animal  world,  fre¬ 
quently  stated  as  the  survival  of  thfe  fittest. 
It  also  applies  to  the  human  animal  when 
taken  as  a  genus,  but  due  to  the  protective 
agencies  of  human  society  does  not  apply  to 
the  individual.  He  simply  becomes  a  failure, 
“queer,”  a  misfit,  a  square  peg  in  a  round 
hole.  It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  failures  so  far  as  it  is  humanly 
possible;  to  train  young  people  in  the  making 
of  the  appropriate  adjustments  to  foreseen 
situations  while  they  are  yet  young  and  before 
they  must  take  the  full  responsibility  for 
getting  along  with  things  as  they  are  or  for 
changing  them  to  meet  their  needs,  a  respon¬ 
sibility  that  is  thrust  upon  the  adult  if  he 
would  not  become  socially  dependent. 

Train  Students  in  Making  Real  Adjust¬ 
ments  to  Real  Situations 

In  the  field  in  which  we  are  particularly 
concerned  today,  learning  consists  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  make  adjustments  to  those 
situations  necessary  for  success  in  commercial 
life.  It  would  seem  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  training  offered  young  people  for  this 
work  should  consist  largely  in  making  real 
adjustments  to  real  situations  of  commercial 
nature,  or  situations  similar  to  such  real  situa¬ 
tions,  and  making  them  frequently  enough  to 
insure  a  fairly  high  degree  of  efficiency  in 
making  the  appropriate  adjustments  when 
placed  in  responsible  positions.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  teach  our  commercial  students 
stenography,  and  typewriting,  bookkeeping, 
filing,  office  management,  and  so  on.  But 
much  too  often  they  are  taught  as  “subjects 
of  study”  without  any  clear  idea  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  as  to  how  the  student  pursuing 
them  is  thereby  able  because  of  such  study 
to  make  the  appropriate  adjustments  to  the 
commercial  situations  that  he  finds  when  he 
gets  a  real  job.  The  job,  because  it  is  real, 
somehow  demands  adjustments  not  anticipated 
by  his  training  course. 

How 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  demands  both 
an  analysis  of  the  job  and  a  revision  of  our 
methods  of  teaching.  Since  we  are  concerned 
at  present  only  with  the  question  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  job,  whatever  its  requirements 
are,  let  us  examine  what  factors  are  involved 
in  the  methods  of  teaching.  These  factors 
are,  the  job  requirements,  the  subject-matter 
taught,  and  the  learner,  or  rather  the  ways 
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in  which  his  mind  works  during  the  learning 
process,  usually  called  the  laws  of  learning. 
An  efficient  method  of  teaching  must  take 
into  consideration  the  aims  or  purposes  of  the 
learning,  represented  in  this  case  by  the  job 
requirements,  and  the  nature  of  the  material 
to  be  learned,  that  is,  the  subject-matter,  and 
the  psychology  of  the  learning  process. 

Psychology  of  the  Learning  Process 

By  the  psychology  of  the  learning  process 
is  meant  the  changes  in  the  nervous  system 
that  take  place  that  enable  the  learner  to 
make  what  has  already  been  spoken  of  as 
adjustments  to  situations.  To  explain  ade¬ 
quately  just  how  the  changes  in  the  nervous 
system  take  place  that  make  learning  possible 
would  require  too  much  time  at  present;  in 
brief,  in  the  simpler  processes  it  consists  of 
nervous  energy  passing  along  a  sensory  nerve 
such  as  from  the  eye  or  the  ear  to  a  brain 
or  upper  spinal  cord  center,  known  as  a 
neurone,  and  from  that  center  to  another 
center,  and  from  this  neurone  out  along  an¬ 
other  nerve  to  some  part  of  the  body  con¬ 
trolled  by  muscles  which  contract  or  expand 
as  a  consequence.  Such  a  circuit  of  nervous 
energy  is  called  a  stimulus-response  bond. 

Motor  Habit  Formation 

In  beginning  the  study  of  typewriting,  see¬ 
ing  the  letter  “D”  on  the  chart  representing 
the  keyboard  of  the  typewriter  is  a  stimulus, 
and  striking  the  correct  typewriter  key  with 
the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  stimulus.  If  you  could  trace 
what  happened  in  the  central  nervous  system 
in  this  case,  you  would  find  that  seeing  the 
key  “D”  on  the  keyboard  chart  set  nervous 
energ;y  flowing  along  the  optic  nerve  to  its 
own  brain  center,  which  transmitted  the  im¬ 
pulse  along  a  nerve  path  to  the  center  that 
controls  the  nerves  of  the  arm  and  hand,  and 
this  second  center  sent  out  nervous  energy  to 
the  arm  and  hand  muscles,  causing  the  key 
to  be  struck.  The  whole  process  is  similar 
to  the  working  of  telephones  through  a  cen¬ 
tral  exchange.  The  connection  between  the 
two  nerve  centers  is  called  a  synapse.  Guid¬ 
ance  in  the  forming  of  this  pathway  or 
synapse  between  the  proper  neurones  is  the 
business  of  teaching. 

Creating  Automatic  Stimulus-Response 
Bonds 

■  There  are  infinite  numbers  of  neurones  that 
might  be  connected  in  a  stimulus-response 
bond  with  the  same  stimulus.  That  is  why 
the  teacher  frequently  gets  so  many  different 
phonographic  word  symbols  to  the  same  dic¬ 


tated  word  in  a  stenography  lesson.  The 
stimulus  is  the  same  for  each  student,  but  the 
responses  are  often  various.  The  teaching 
task  then  is  to  get  a  constant  and  uniform 
response,  the  phonographic  writing  of  the 
sentence  as  it  should  be  written,  whenever  the 
stimulus,  the  dictation  of  the  sentence  in  a 
stenography  lesson  is  made.  Whenever  it  is 
necessary  for  the  response  to  a  stimulus  to 
be  constant  and  unvarying,  as  in  stenography, 
the  bond  or  connection  between  the  appropri¬ 
ate  nerve  centers  must  be  so  well  established 
that  whenever  the  need  to  write  a  sentence 
arises  as  a  stimulus  the  correct  use  of  the 
proper  word  symbol  will  result  automatically, 
that  is,  without  consciousness  of  the  act  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  The  stenographer,  the 
typist,  and  the  accountant,  particularly,  need 
many  such  stimulus-response  bonds  made 
automatic  so  that  their  hands  will  perform 
the  necessary  activities,  whenever  the  appro¬ 
priate  stimuli  are  presented,  and  thus  leave 
their  minds  free  for  organizing  their  work 
as  a  whole,  so  that  better  adjustments  to  the 
complete  business  situation  are  possible. 

Conform  to  the  Laws  of  Mental  Growth 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  these  bonds  effectively  and  economically, 
the  teacher  must  make  his  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  conform  to  the  principles  or  laws  of 
mental  growth.  There  are  a  number  of  these 
laws  that  control  the  development  of  the  mind 
just  as  there  are  laws  that  control  the  growth 
of  organisms  in  the  physical  world.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  known  as  the  law  of 
readiness,  the  law  of  use,  and  the  law  of 
effect 

Stated  briefly,  the  law  of  readiness  requires 
that  the  nervous  system  be  in  a  favorable 
condition  for  the  receiving  of  any  particular 
stimulus  before  the  connection  or  synapse 
between  the  two  appropriate  neurones  will  be 
made.  In  teaching,  this  implies  the  necessity 
of  getting  the  attention  (interest)  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  particular  lesson  being  taught. 
The  whole  philosophy  of  motivation  of  school 
work  is  built  primarily  upon  the  basis  of  the 
law  of  readiness. 

The  law  of  use  means  that  a  connection 
once  made  between  two  neurones  in  a  stimu¬ 
lus-response  circuit,  is  easier  to  be  made  again 
with  the  same  resulting  response  when  the 
same  stimulus  occurs. 

The  law  of  effect  is  that  when  a  stimulus- 
response  bond  is  formed,  if  the  forming  of 
the  bond  is  accompanied  by  or  followed  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
same  bond  is  more  readily  formed  the  next 
time  the  appropriate  stimulus  is  presented, 
and,  inversely,  if  the  forming  of  the  stimulus- 
response  bond  is  accompanied  by  or  followed 
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by  a  feeling  of  annoyance,  that  particular 
bond  is  less  likely  to  be  formed  as  the  result 
of  the  recurrence  of  the  appropriate  stimulus. 

Stated  in  terms  of  the  older  pedagogy,  these 
laws  have  about  the  same  significance  as  the 
precepts:  relate  the  new  to  the  old,  practice 
makes  perfect,  and  rewards,  such  as  head- 
marks  in  spelling,  make  children  work  harder. 
How  to  relate  what  is  to  be  taught  to  what 
has  been  learned,  how  to  direct  practice  so 
that  efficient  learning  will  result,  and  how 
to  develop  interest  in  any  particular  learning 
activity  as  its  own  reward,  requires  that  the 
teacher  understand  thoroughly  the  laws  of 
learning,  their  limitations,  and  the  cwiditions 
under  which  they  operate  most  effectively, 
and  have,  in  addition,  considerable  skill  in 
making  use  of  them  in  the  teaching  process. 

All  learning  is  the  formation  of  stimulus- 
response  bonds,  whether  it  be  of  the  sensori¬ 
motor  type  with  direct  neurone  connections 
in  the  lower  brain  and  upper  spinal  column, 
or  of  the  reflective  thinking  type  involving  a 
veritable  network  of  neurone  connections  in 
the  cortex  of  the  brain.  Both  types  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  dependent  upon  the  effective  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  principles  stated  above. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint  this  means  that 
in  teaching  care  must  be  exercised  in  lesson 
assignments,  in  lesson  planning,  and  in  class¬ 
room  procedures  to  make  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  these  laws.  Methods  must  vary  to 
secure  the  outcomes  desired.  Certain  neces¬ 
sary  results  of  learning  in  order  to  enable  the 
individual  to  adjust  himself  to  situations  con¬ 
fronting  him  must  be  in  the  form  of  auto¬ 
matic  and  unvarying  responses,  called  habits, 
others  must  consist  of  attitudes  and  other 
forms  of  responses  necessary  for  reflective 
thinking.  Habits  of  the  sensori-motor  type 
and  rote  memory  are  secured  by  repetition  or 
drill,  and  training  in  problem  solving  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  securing  ability  to  do  selective 
thinking  and  for  developing  those  attitudes 
that  foster  initiative,  self-reliance,  and  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Securing  Automatic  Responses 
Economically 

Much  of  the  work  required  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  student  is  of  the  habit-forming  type. 
Typewriting,  penmanship,  spelling,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  and  much  of  bookkeeping,  such  as  the 
arithmetical  calculations,  must  be  reduced  to 
automatic  responses.  Mere  repetition  or  drill, 
however,  will  not  secure  these  automatic  re¬ 
sponses  economically.  Along  with  the  drill 
must  go  a  certain  amount  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  student  in  doing  the  work  and  a 
well-balanced  distribution  of  the  time  spent 
in  drill.  Practice  makes  perfect  when,  and 
only  when,  these  conditions  are  observed.  For 


instance,  a  teacher  '  meets  a  beginning  class 
in  typewriting  for  the  first  time.  To  make  a 
success  of  it,  he  must  observe  the  laws  of 
readiness,  use,  and  effect.  The  fact  that  the 
subject  is  new  to  the  students  and  that  they 
understand  its  value  in  the  use  they  expect 
to  make  of  it  after  it  is  learned,  indicates 
that  their  minds  are  ready  for  the  formation 
of  the  necessary  bonds.  The  law  of  readiness 
is  already  operating.  The  teacher  must  see 
to  it  that  it  continually  operates  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  training  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  specific  bonds  to  be  formed 
and  by  provision  for  initial  and  later  learning 
periods. 

All  the  common  school  habits  are  really 
whole  groups  of  specific  stimulus-response 
bonds,  so  related  that  the  response  seems  a 
single  act.  The  ability  to  add  columns  of 
whole  numbers  may  be  analyzed  into  ability 
to  perform  the  various  number  combinations 
(100  in  all),  ability  to  add  a  third  figure  to 
any  single  combination,  ability  to  hold  partial 
sums  in  mind  while  continuing  the  adding 
process,  ability  to  bridge  the  tens,  ability  to 
carry,  and  others.  Likewise,  in  typewriting, 
the  total  process  consists  of  forming  several 
hundred  specific  bonds.  Success  depends 
largely  on  forming  the  right  ones  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  order  and  avoiding  wrong  ones  that  are 
sure  to  creep  in,  unless  the  teacher  has  care¬ 
fully  “spotted”  the  necessary  ones  and  knows 
how  to  avoid  all  others. 

Avoiding  the  '"Slump”  in  Progress 

It  has  been  determined  experimentally  that 
in  any  sensori-motor  learning  there  are  two 
phases  of  progress,  known  as  the  initial  phase 
and  the  later  phase.  Improvement  is  almost 
always  rapid  during  the  first  few  weeks  with 
a  class  in  typewriting  but  after  that,  due  to 
waning  interest,  and  the  interference  of  bonds 
that  were  formed  in  the  beginning  lessons 
that  should  not  have  been  formed  at  all, 
progress  for  a  time  is  greatly  slowed  up.  It 
is  the  critical  period  for  both  teacher  and 
class.  The  teacher  must  regenerate  interest, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  must  make 
efficient  use  of  the  law  of  effect  Once  the 
slump  has  occurred,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  renew  the  interest  and  effort  that  made 
the  initial  progress  possible.  It  is  a  better 
plan  to  avoid  a  too  rapid  initial  progress  by 
introducing  early  in  the  series  of  lessons 
some  of  the  more  difficult  movements,  just 
enough  of  them  to  act  as  a  handicap  and 
whose  mastery  will  make  the  progress  in  the 
later  period  more  certain,  but  not  enough  of 
them  to  bring  on  the  slump  in  learning  prog¬ 
ress  prematurely.  To  arouse  waning  interest 
the  teacher  must  also  change  his  methods  of 
teaching.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  shorten 
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the  practice  periods  on  some  particular  bond 
and  increase  the  length  of  time  between  the 
periods  that  this  bond  is  practiced,  less  often 
for  a  shorter  length  of  time  on  some  of  the 
older  ones,  not  only  enables  the  student  to 
observe  continuous  progress,  thereby  retaining 
his  interest,  but  also  provides  most  econom¬ 
ically  for  acquiring  skill  in  typewriting,  be¬ 
cause  it  decreases  or  eliminates  entirely  the 
slump  in  progress  between  the  initial  and  later 
stages  of  practice. 

Intelligent  Practice  Necessary 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  three  of  the  laws 
under  consideration  have  been  operating  to¬ 
gether  as  they  always  will  if  intelligently 
provided  for  by  the  teacher  in  these  series 
of  typewriter  practice  lessons.  The  feeling 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  work 
they  were  preparing  to  do,  together  with  the 
newness  of  it  in  their  experience  tended  to 
place  the  mind  of  each  student  in  a  very 
favorable  condition  for  beginning  the  learn¬ 
ing — the  law  of  readiness.  It  was  the  teach¬ 
er’s  task  to  conserve  this  favorable  attitude 
through  the  proper  introduction  of  the  various 
specific  bonds  to  be  formed  and  to  distribute 
the  practice  periods  in  such  a  way  that  a 
high  degree  of  interest  might  be  retained. 
The  practice  itself  illustrates  the  law  of  use, 
but  is  also  conditioned  by  the  degree  of  in¬ 
terest.  Mere  pounding  the  keys  of  a  type¬ 
writer  doesn’t  make  a  proficient  typist,  as 
every  teacher  of  the  subject  knows,  but 
striking  the  keys  with  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  various  bonds  to  be  formed  does.  The 
need  for  evidence  of  continuous  progress 
shows  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  law  of 
effect. 

Know  Your  Objectives  Specifically 

To  make  effective  use  of  the  laws  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  his  teaching  methods  puts  upon  the 
teacher  the  obligation  of  knowing  specifically 
what  bonds  are  to  be  formed.  A  hunter  who 
bangs  away  at  a  flock  of  birds  as  it  rises 
from  the  ground  is  never  certain  of  hitting 
anything.  An  experienced  hunter  always  aims 
his  gun  at  some  particular  bird  in  the  flock. 
He  is  then  relatively  sure  of  bringing  down 
at  least  one  bird  and  has  as  good  a  chance 
of  hitting  others  in  the  flock  as  the  man  who 
merely  points  his  gun  at  the  flock  and  pulls 
the  trigger.  Having  determined  the  neces¬ 
sary  bonds  that  must  be  formed  in  order  to 
accomplish  certain  foreseen  results,  the  teacher 
is  then  in  a  position  to  develop  in  the  student 
the  necessary  mental  attitude  toward  the  work 
that  will  insure  a  good  start.  His  next  step 
in  method  is  to  have  the  making  of  the  bond 
repeated  over  and  over,  but  being  sure  at  all 
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times  that  interest  does  not  sag  to  such  a  low 
ebb  that  careless  habits  creep  in  and  partially 
obliterate  the  neural  pathway  made  at  the 
start. 

Sensori-Motor  Ability 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  dealt  largely 
with  the  laws  of  learning  as  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  sensori-motor  habits.  It  has 
been  shown  that  in  beginning  the  acquisition 
of  such  sensori-motor  habits  as  typewriting 
or  stenography  the  law  of  readiness  must  be 
invoked  in  order  to  secure  a  favorable  mental 
attitude  for  beginning  the  particular  learning 
process.  The  law  of  use  demands  that  in 
order  that  the  stimulus-response  bond  may 
become  permanent  it  must  be  made  over  and 
over,  but  the  ease  with  which  it  is  formed 
and  its  permanency  depends  upon  two  condi¬ 
tions.  First,  by  the  law  of  effect,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  satisfaction  or  interest  must  result 
from  the  practice.  One  way  of  securing  this 
continuous  interest  is  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  learner  to  see  evidences  of  constant 
progress.  Interest  may  be  maintained,  there¬ 
fore,  by  avoiding  too  great  a  slump  in  the 
learning  progress  between  the  initial  and  later 
learning  periods.  It  has  been  found  that  this 
slump  can  be  largely  avoided  by  distributing 
the  practice  periods  on  any  particular  bond 
in  such  a  way  that  after  the  initial  practice, 
the  succeeding  practice  periods  may  be  gradu¬ 
ally  shortened  and  the  intervals  between  them 
gradually  lengthened. 

Mechanical  Skill  Not  Sufficient 

The  ability  of  the  worker  in  the  commercial 
field  to  respond  automatically  to  routine  mat¬ 
ters  is  absolutely  essential,  particularly  if  the 
routine  is  of  the  sensori-motor  type  and  of 
frequent  occurrence,  as  in  typing,  stenography, 
and  in  part  of  the  processes  of  bookkeeping, 
but  the  commercial  world  also  demands  much 
more  of  the  worker.  It  demands  that  he 
understand  and  be  able  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  thousand  and  one  unforeseen  situations 
that  arise  in  every  business  establishment 
almost  every  business  day,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  set  method  of  procedure  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  them.  To  make  these  adjustments 
properly,  requires  that  the  worker  have  con¬ 
siderable  ability  to  form  judgments  and  be 
willing  to  use  them,  the  ability  to  assume 
responsibility,  and  have  the  capacity  for 
initiative  in  the  discharge  of  responsibilities. 
His  success  and  promotion  depend  more 
largely  upon  these  capabilities  than  upon  abso¬ 
lute  accuracy  with  a  high  degree  of  speed  in 
the  sensori-motor  responses.  There  is  a 
premium  upon  the  ability  to  think  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  field  as  there  is  in  all  other  fields,  and 
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the  commercial  courses  in  public  and  private 
commercial  schools  must  give  as  definite  and 
intelligent  training  for  it  as  for  the  ability 
to  typewrite,  take  dictation,  and  make  out 
trial  balances  accurately.  Thinking,  as  here 
used,  may  be  defined  as  the  ability  to  quickly 
analyze  a  puzzling  situation  into  its  com* 
ponents,  select  and  combine  the  elements  that 
are  necessary  for  a  solution,  and  arrive  at  a 
judgment.  In  other  words,  it  means  the 
ability  to  solve  problems. 

Learning  to  ""Think" 

Learning  to  think  involves  the  forming  of 
stimulus-response  bonds  just  as  truly  as  does 
habit  formation  and  memorization,  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  the  seat  of  the  neurones  be¬ 
tween  which  connections  are  made  is  in  the 
cortex  or  upper  part  of  the  brain,  and  instead 
of  building  up  a  single  nerve  track  between 
neurones,  as  in  sensori-motor  learning,  whole 
systems  of  connections  are  established  of  such 
nature  that  any  one  or  any  series  of  connec¬ 
tions  may  be  used  in  order  to  give  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  stimulus.  Both  the  stimuli  and 
the  responses  vary  widely,  although  being 
much  alike  within  any  given  field,  as  those 
likely  to  arise  in  a  business  office. 

Teach  Students  In  Solve  Own  Problems 

To  meet  the  needs  likely  to  be  required  of 
the  commercial  worker,  these  systems  of 
neurone  connections  should  be  built  up  on 
the  basis  of  solving  in  the  classroom  prob¬ 
lems  like  those  in  business  life,  or  as  nearly 
like  them  as  can  be  devised.  Teaching  text¬ 
books  in  accounting,  commercial  law,  com¬ 
mercial  geography,  and  so  on,  will  not  meet 
the  need,  unless  the  teaching  attack  in  each 
of  these  subjects  is  made  on  a  problem  basis 
and  the  textbook  used  only  as  a  reference 
book.  Such  courses  can  be  turned  into  a 
series  of  related  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  will  supply  the  students  not  only  with 
the  actual  content,  the  facts  of  standard  text¬ 
books,  but  which  will  also  make  the  facts 
more  significant  for  them,  because  obtained 
under  the  urge  of  finding  the  solutions  to  the 
problems.  They  will  learn  facts  because  they 
need  to  use  them  for  their  own  purposes  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  memorizing  them  against  the 
occasion  of  the  recitation  when  they  wm‘11  be 
called  for  by  the  teacher.  More  important, 
however,  the  students  will  acquire  the  ability 
to  exercise  initiative,  to  organize  knowledge, 
and  to  come  to  satisfactorv  conclusions,  which 
is  the  essence  of  good  thinking. 

The  ""Case"  Method 

Most  textbooks  in  commercial  law,  for  in¬ 
stance,  contain  a  chapter  on  “conditioned 


sales”  in  which  the  author  defines  the  meaning 
of  conditioned  sales,  discusses  the  legal  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  and  cites  various  instances 
to  illustrate  the  principles.  Instead  of  assign¬ 
ing  the  chapter  in  the  text  as  a  lesson  to  be 
read  and  understood  well  enough  to  answer 
questions  on  it  during  the  recitation  period, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  problem  involving 
the  principles  of  conditioned  sales  should  be 
set  for  the  students,  the  solution  of  which 
would  require  clear  understanding  of  the 
meaning,  and  of  the  principles  involved,  and 
would  eventually  enable  the  student  to  recog¬ 
nize  examples  of  conditioned  sales  without 
their  being  so  labeled.  They  are  not  so 
labeled  in  the  business  office;  and  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  later  need  to  recc^ize  one,  his 
memory  is  likely  to  serve  him  poorly,  but  if 
he  has  had  classroom  experience  with  con¬ 
ditioned  sales  as  problems  in  which  he  has 
had  occasion  to  work  out  the  solution  for 
himself  (of  course  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher)  he  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  fail  to 
recognize  the  elements  of  a  conditioned  sale 
when  he  comes  across  one  in  his  business 
experience. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  learning  operate 
in  problem  solving  as  vitally  as  they  do  in 
establishing  sensori-motor  bonds.  The  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  be  attacked  until  the  mind  is  made 
ready  for  it.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  a 
real  problem  for  the  student — the  law  of 
readiness.  In  the  second  place,  he  must  do 
the  solving  of  it,  not  the  teacher  or  the  text¬ 
book — the  law  of  use.  In  the  third  place, 
he  must  get  some  pleasure  out  of  solving  it — 
the  law  of  effect.  These  three  laws  are  fre¬ 
quently  given  as  factors  in  a  good  recitation 
in  current  educational  literature  in  some  such 
language  as,  a  good’  recitation  provides  the 
student  with  an  apperceptive  basis  for  the 
work,  that  is,  it  relates  the  new  material  with 
that  which  has  been  formerly  learned ;  a  good 
recitation  provides  motive  for  the  learning  of 
the  lesson. 

Rules  for  Conducting  Problem-Solving 
Lessons 

Parker  in  his  “Types  of  Elementary  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Learning”  has  laid  down  five  rules 
for  conducting  problem-solving  lesscxis.  They 
are: 

(1)  Get  the  students  to  define  the  problem.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  clearly  understood;  that  is,  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  problem  so  far  as  the  students  are  concerned. 

(2)  Aid  them  to  keep  the  problem  in  mind  during 
the  process  of  solving  it;  to  know  constantly  why 
they  are  considering  whatever  they  may  be  consider¬ 
ing.  It  helps  them  to  develop  a  sense  of  relative 
values  that  will  prevent  aimlessness. 

(3)  Get  them  to  make  many  suggestions  for  the 
possible  solution  of  the  problem  by  encouraging  them 

a.  To  analyze  the  problemative  situation  into  its 
parts 
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b.  To  recall  previously  known  similar  cases  and 
general  rules  that  apply 

c.  To  guess  courageously  and  formulate  guesses 
clearly. 

(4)  Get  them  to  evaluate  each  suggestion  care¬ 
fully  by  encouraging  them 

a.  To  maintain  a  state  of  doubt  or  suspended 
conclusion 

b.  To  criticize  the  suggestion  by  anticipating 
objections  and  consequences 

c.  To  verify  conclusions  by  appeal  to  known 
facts,  miniature  experiments,  and  scientific 
treatises. 


(5)  Get  them  to  organize  the  material  dealt  with 
in  solving  the  problem  by 

a.  Building  an  outline  on  the  board 

b.  Using  diagrams  and  graphs 

c.  Taking  stock  from  time  to  time 

d.  Formulating  statements  of  the  net  incomes 
of  the  discussion. 

This  indicated  teaching  procedure  is  psycho¬ 
logically  sound  for  problem-solving  lessons, 
because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  way  the 
mind  of  the  thinking  individual  works  when 
he  thinks. 


Tork  State  Teachers'  ^Association 

Commercial  Section,  Southeastern  District 
Nev)  York  City,  October  2^,  ig2$ 

Report  by  W.  W.  Renshaw 


Y’  the  able  leadership  of  Mr. 

i  /  Matthew  E.  Lynaugh,  head  of  the 
commercial  department  in  the  White 
Plains  High  School,  the  commercial  teachers 
of  the  Southeastern  District  of  New  York 
State  held  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
inspiring  meetings  it  has  been  our  privilege 
to  attend  in  a  long  while. 

After  the  noonday  banquet,  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  the  program  opened  with  an 
address  by  Honorable  Frederick  A.  Wallis, 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Correc¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  New  York.  After  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  most  amazing  statement  of 
facts  and  figures  concerning  the  many  forms 
of  infractions  against  the  law,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  expressed  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
remedy  is  education,  paying  tribute  to  the 
teacher  as  a  powerful  remedial  force. 

Why  Business  English 

Dr.  Gerald  E.  Seboyar,  assistant  professor 
of  Business  English,  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University, 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  problems  facing 
the  teacher  of  English  is  the  fact  that  he 
deals  with  two  groups  of  students:  one 
group  constituting  96%  of  the  students  going 
directly  into  business;  the  other  group  mak¬ 
ing  up  4%  of  the  student  body  preparing  for 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  In  his  opinion 
the  necessity  for  preparation  in  business  Eng¬ 
lish  is  being  more  and  more  realized  by  the 
student.  He  believes  there  is  no  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  kinds  of  English,  for  probably 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  words  used  in 


business  letters  are  words  peculiar  to  busi¬ 
ness.  The  distincticMi  between  the  two  kinds 
of  English  comes  in  the  purpose.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  business  English  is  to  influence 
action;  the  purpose  of  literary  English  to 
please,  satisfy,  or  instruct. 

What  to  Teach 

The  course,  in  Dr.  Seboyar’s  opinion, 
should  consist  of : 

(1)  A  review  of  English  grammar.  More  students 
fail  in  the  New  York  University  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  because  of  poor  English  than  from  any  other 
cause.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  is  largely  to  determine  the  students'  knowledge 
of  English  grammar. 

(2)  A  review  of  punctuation.  Very  few  people 
punctuate  correctly. 

(3)  Principles  of  composition.  Unity,  coherence, 
and  emphasis  should  be  stressed.  A  great  deal  more 
instruction  is  needed  in  sentence  structure.  The 
tendency  in  literature  is  toward  long  sentences. 
Business  sentences  should  be  short,  consisting  gen¬ 
erally  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  words. 

Dr.  Seboyar  offered  the  suggestion  that 
inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  the  business 
communication  is  to  stimulate  action,  it  is 
important  to  know  why  people  act.  He  recom¬ 
mends  close  observation  and  study  of  human 
nature. 

Dr.  Gerstenberg  Speaks 

It  was  a  distinct  privilege  to  hear  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  editor,  author,  and 
formerly  chairman  of  ffie  Department  of 
Business  Finance,  New  York  University, 
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School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 
The  commercial  teacher,  he  told  us,  is  manu¬ 
facturing  and  selling  a  product — the  graduates 
of  the  department.  In  this,  as  in  any  other 
manufacturing  and  selling  enterprise,  it  is 
extremely  important  to  know  what  the  con¬ 
suming  public  wants,  and  teachers  should 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  business  com¬ 
munity.  He  finds  business  men  turning  against 
the  frills  in  education  when  they  are  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  fundamentals. 

Dr.  Gerstenberg  condemns  bitterly  the 
passing  mark  of  70%.  In  his  opinion  it  is 
a  curse  that  should  be  removed  from  the 
schools  and  the  colleges,  for  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  training  the  youth  of  the 
land  to  do  their-  work  indifferently  well.  He 
urges  that  teaching  be  less  by  precept  and 
more  by  example.  He  suggests:  (1)  that 
we  be  alive,  awake,  vital;  (2)  that  we  culti¬ 
vate  discipline,  not  of  the  punitive  sort,  but, 
for  instance,  the  kind  that  teaches  us  to  stick 
to  a  job  until  it  is  finished;  (3)  that  we  in¬ 
spire,  cooperate,  play  the  game;  (4)  that  we 
feel  that  in  everything  we  do  there  is  a  moral 
purpose.  “And  the  word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.”  There  is  too  much  of  the 
pupil  hating  the  teacher;  of  the  subordinate 
hating  his  superior.  The  remedy  is  a  mutual 
feeling  of  love  and  helpfulness. 

Points  in  New  Syllabus  Discussed 

Miss  Jeannette  C.  Hall,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  the  New  Rochelle 
High  School,  discussed  the  subject  of  Busi¬ 
ness  English.  The  general  criticism  voiced 
by  this  speaker  was  on  the  list  of  books  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  new  State  Syllabus,  many  of 
which  she  declared  obsolete. 

Mr.  Floyd  Hurlburt,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Bayshore,  Long  Island,  discussed 
the  subject  of  Economic  Geography,  showing 
how,  under  the  new  syllabus,  a  more  flexible 
condition  had  been  obtained  by  dividing  the 
subject  into  two  separate  parts,  thus  affording 
the  schools  an  opportunity  to  offer  Eccmomic 
Geography  either  as  a  half-year  subject  or  a 
full-year  subject. 

Miss  Maud  Smith,  head  of  the  Shorthand 
Department  of  New  Rochelle  High  School, 
discussed  the  subject  of  Shorthand  I  and  II, 
comparing  it  with  the  old  syllabus  and  very 
plainly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  new 
syllabus  offered  a  closer  approach  to  actual 
business  than  anything  previously  put  out  by 
the  state  department. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Commercial  School,  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Commercial  Law,  and  offered  the 
suggestion  that  this  syllabus  might,  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  be  cut  down,  particularly  in  the  real 
estate,  section. 
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^0%  Subscription  Qluhs 

/N  addition  to  the  teachers  whose  names 
are  appearing  in  the  Roll  of  Honor  in  the 
Gregg  IV riter,  the  following  90%  clubbers 
have  already  been  awarded  copies  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  Graded  Readings  prepared 
with  interleaved  key  for  the  convenience  of 
our  teacher  friends  who  are  making  regular 
use  of  the  Gregg  Writer  in  their  classes. 

If  you  have  completed  your  club  (100%  of 
your  pupils  subscribing)  or  when  you  have 
brought  it  up  to  90%  of  the  entire  class,  tell 
us,  with  your  order,  so  that  we  can  have  your 
“Gregg  Writer  Graded  Readings”  mailed  to 
you. 


Arizona 

Selma  Rraem,  Private  Claii,  Kingman 


California 

Treiia  Churchman,  Jaekaon  Joint  Union  High  School.  Jackson 
Emma  D.  Heliel.  Lot  Angelei  Paclfle  Junior  College,  Loa 
Angeles 

B.  E.  Bose,  Santa  Bosa  Business  College,  Santa  Boss 


Colorado 

Ollle  V.  Thomason.  Durango  Public  Schools.  Durango 
Mrs.  mUabeth  Bartholomew,  Greeley  High  School,  Greeley 
Mary  B.  McMahon,  Loveland  High  School,  Loveland 
Annie  Howell,  La  Junta  High  School,  La  Junta 


Connecticut 

llarrie  Harlon.  High  School,  Collinsville 
Dorothy  Gortrn,  Lincoln  Junior  High  School.  Meriden 
Agnes  K.  Fahey,  Middletown  High  School,  Middletown 
Ruby  M.  Parsons.  Torrington  Hl^  School,  Torrlngton 
Margorie  L.  Turner.  Watertown  High  School,  Watertown 


Delaware 

Sister  M.  Anne.  St.  Anne's  School,  Wilmington 


Illinois 

M.  Delight  Harper,  Athens  Community  High  School,  Athens 

Marian  Jai:ka.  I^eeport  High  School,  Freeport 

Mary  C.  Jennings,  Herrin  High  School,  Herrin 

ESsle  H.  Buchar,  Lockport  Township  Hl^  School,  Lockport 

Clara  Dulsdleker,  Moline  High  School,  Moline 

Miss  V.  A.  Ballein,  Onarga  Township  High  School.  Onarga 

Winifred  Ledger,  High  School,  Rockford 

Carrie  Ekblad,  High  School,  Bock  Island 

Floyd  J.  Green.  Strawn  Community  High  School,  Strawn 


Indiana 

B.  Marla  Puts.  Bast  Chicago  High  School,  Bast  Chicago 
Helen  Gorrelle.  Anthoi»  Wayne  Institute,  Fort  Wayne 
M.  Northrop,  Central  High  School,  Fort  Wayna 
V.  O.  Baehtel,  South  Bend  High  School,  South  Bend 


Iowa 

Ruth  L.  Boberts,  Alta  High  School.  Alta 
Frances  Dodge,  Clinton  High  School,  Clinton 
Clyde  M.  Junghluth,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Council 
Bluffs 
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What  is  a  Fair  Transcribing  Speed? 


W^ERHAPS  the  most  absorbing  topic  at 
X-^the  recent  Round  Table  gatherings  has 
M.  been  the  subject  of  transcribing — the 
absolute  coordination  of  note  reading  ability 
with  typewriting  speed.  It  is  surprising  that 
this  should  be  so,  since  the  sole  aim  of  all 
instruction  in  this  line  is  to  train  the  student 
to  translate  dictation  into  finished  letters  ac¬ 
curately  and  speedily,  but  until  comparatively 
recently  this  objective  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  given  much  attention.  Typing  has  been 
taught  as  one  subject,  shorthand  as  another; 
the  periods  have  been  divided,  and  the  results 
of  each  have  been  arrived  at  separately  and 
distinctly  from  what  was  achieved  in  the 
other.  In  the  larger  schools  and  departments 
shorthand  is  taught  by  one  teacher  and  type¬ 
writing  by  another,  which  has  rendered  the 
correlation  of  the  two  subjects  even  more 
difficult. 

The  student  has,  of  course,  transcribed 
from  his  notes,  especially  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  course  when  he  was  on  the 
threshold  of  a  business  career,  but  the  terms 
of  graduating  speed  have  been  always  those 
of  “so  many  words  a  minute”  in  shorthand, 
and  the  like  in  typing.  Rarely  have  we  heard 
of  a  standard  of  “five  or  ten  letters  an  hour,” 
or  “fifteen  or  twenty  words-a-minute  tran¬ 
scribing  speed.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  the  commercial  world  any  definite 
standard  of  transcribing  speed.  In  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  survey  made  recently,  it  was  discovered 
that  shorthand  speed  ranges  all  the  way  from 
seventy-five  to  one  himdred  and  twenty  words 
a  minute  for  graduation,  and  in  typing  the 
student  must  write  from  twenty-five  to  sixty 
words  a  minute.  These  are  easily  arrived  at, 
but  only  on  rare  occasions  was  it  possible  to 
find  out  at  what  speed  the  graduating  student 
could  turn  out  letters  from  his  notes. 

This,  the  most  important  part  of  steno¬ 
graphic  training,  is  more  frequently  than  not 
overlooked — perhaps  not  overlooked  so  often 


as  simply  kept  in  the  background.  Very 
often  when  the  school  with  even  the  highest 
standards  in  both  shorthand  and  typing  stops 
to  figure  the  transcribing  ability  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  the  shock  is  so  great  that  it  is  deemed 
expedient  not  to  mention  transcribing  speed. 
It  is  felt  that  this  ability  is  one  to  be  acquired 
chiefly  after  the  student  has  left  school,  that 
it  is  more  a  subject  of  practical  application 
than  of  classroom  instruction.  Perhaps  it  is, 
but  when  it  is  appreciated  that  more  than 
half  the  stenographers  who  fail,  do  so  on  the 
first  day  or  during  the  first  week  of  employ¬ 
ment,  simply  because  their  speed  in  turning 
out  letters  from  dictation  does  not  come  up 
to  the  expectation  of  the  employer,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  worth  more  than  a  passing  thought, 
as  a  proper  one  to  be  handled  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Gregg  Writer 
printed  a  series  of  articles  a  few  years  ago  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  transcribing 
speed  of  the  average  student  was  fifteen 
words  a  minute.  In  some  schools  the  rate 
was  as  low  as  five  to  ten  words  a  minute. 
Ten  words  a  minute  is  obviously  slow.  This 
means  that  a  stenographer  transcribing  four 
hours  a  day  (the  rest  of  the  time  being  spent 
in  receiving  dictation,  etc.)  would  be  able  to 
“turn  out”  twenty-four  letters  of  one  hundred 
words  each,  or  twelve  letters  of  two  hundred 
words  each,  as  a  day's  work.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  below  the  standard  of  the  average  good 
stenographer.  Fifteen  words  a  minute  in 
transcribing  is  an  improvement,  but  still  much 
below  what  the  business  man  expects. 

If  we  were  to  set  a  fair  standard,  we  would 
put  the  goal  at  twenty  words  a  minute  upon 
graduation.  This  would  mean  that  a  test  of 
five  hundred  words  should  be  transcribed  in 
twenty-five  minutes.  This  may  be  too  high  a 
standard  under  present  conditions,  but  with  a 
proper  coordination  of  typing  and  shorthand 
reading  ability  in  the  classroom,  we  feel  that 
the  average  student  should  be  able  to  reach 
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this  transcribing  speed  in  the  same  time  as  he 
now  requires  to  learn  to  write  one  hundred 
words  a  minute  in  shorthand  and  fifty  words 
a  minute  on  the  typewriter. 


(Commonest  Words 

have  presented  in  the  last  few  num- 
rV  hers  a  list  of  1,000  commonest  words 
based  on  the  Ayres  investigation,  published  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Some  of  our 
psychologist  friends  have  written  us  that  this 
is  not  regarded  as  quite  the  last  word,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  material  from  which  the 
frequencies  were  worked  out  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  diversified.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  material  consisted  of  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  letters.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  good  list 
for  stenographers  and  typists. 

Beginning  in  the  next  issue  we  intend  to 
present  a  list  of  about  2,000  of  the  commonest 
words  based  on  the  list  of  1,000  found  in 
Volume  IV,  “Harvard  Studies  in  Education,” 
and  supplemented  by  words  found  in  the  list 
prepar^  by  the  Department  of  Education  in 
New  York  as  a  literacy  test.  In  the  new 
series,  the  words  have  been  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  lessons  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 
and  will  thus  be  very  useful,  we  believe,  to 
teachers  as  well  as  to  students. 


£asy  ^Dictation 

T^ASY  dictation  material  is  difficult  to  find 
J—j  and  for  this  reason  we  are  starting  in 
this  number  of  the  Gregg  Writer  a  series  of 
articles  in  shorthand  (keyed  among  the  ar¬ 
ticles  in  “Dictation  Material”  in  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher)  that  will  furnish  excellent 
practice  for  beginners  and  others.  Mr.  Gregg 
found  these  very  effective  in  his  classroom 
work  and  used  them  extensively  for  many 
years.  As  originally  published  by  the  Beal 
Publishing  Company,  Boston,  1891,  the  ar¬ 
ticles  were  in  pamphlet  form.  They  have 
been  out  of  print  for  several  years,  but  we 
recently  acquired  the  copyright.  The  articles 
for  the  most  part  have  b^  entirely  rewritten 
to  meet  present-day  conditions,  and  have  been 
expanded  by  other  articles  of  interest  and 
value  to  students. 

The  principal  value  of  this  material  rests 
in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  students  and 
writers  with  dictation  practice  on  the  common 
words  of  the  English  language.  It  is  through 
the  repetition  of  words  of  common  usage  in 
their  natural  language  setting  that  accuracy 
and  speed  in  shorthand  develop  most  quickly. 


SAVED! 


What? 

An  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
labor  writing  questions. 

How? 

By  the  use  of 

Problems  and  Questions 
in  Commercial  Law 

By  Arnon  Wallace  Welch 

The  problems  and  questions  are  put 
in  pad  form,  with  spaces  left  for 
the  answers.  The  leaves  are  per¬ 
forated  so  they  may  be  easily  re¬ 
moved. 

The  problems  are  practical  and  are 
filled  with  human  interest.  They 
will  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness 
of  your  course. 

It  is  not  intended  that  “Problems 
and  Questions  in  Commercial  Law” 
should  displace  the  textbook  you  are 
using.  It  is  rather  designed  to  sup¬ 
plement  that  book  and  to  give  the 
student  an  abundance  of  practice  in 
analyzing  situations  and  applying 
the  principles  of  law  expounded  by 
the  instructor. 

Although  “Problems  and  Questions 
in  Commercial  Law”  was  published 
less  than  a  year  ago,  the  pad  has 
already  been  adopted  by  more  than 
2(X)  of  the  leading  private  and  public 
schools  in  the  country. 

Send  for  sample  copy — list  price,  80c 
Teacher's  Manual — free  to  teachers 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco  London 
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The  Interest  Troblem 

This  is  the  Fifth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Use  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  Credentials,  with  Monthly  Class  Drills  and 
Suggestions  as  to  How  Best  to  Present  the  Tests 

By  Florence  E,  Ulrich 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department  of  The  XJregg  Writer 

Training  Students  to  See 


/HAVE  in  mind  an  incident  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  one  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  class¬ 
rooms  in  Chicago.  I  was  talking  about 
the  convenience  of  shorthand  to  business  and 
professional  men  with  one  of  the  business 
men  there,  and  by  way  of  demonstrating  how 
easy  it  was  to  write,  I  wrote  g  on  the  board, 
pronouncing  it  gay  as  I  did  so.  About  three 
weeks  later,  I  remembered  to  ask  this  man  if 
he  recalled  what  that  character  was  called — 
again  writing  it  on  the  board  for  him.  “Why, 
yes,  I  do,”  was  the  answer.  “Let  me  see, 
it’s  joy.”  He  had  remembered  the  picture 
of  the  character  and  had  associated  it  with 
something  happy,  but  joy  meant  the  same 
thing  to  him  that  gay  did,  so  he  called  it  joy. 
In  other  words,  he  remembered  the  picture 
of  the  character  but  he  forgot  what  I  had 
said  to  him.  Does  that  not  have  a  signifi¬ 
cance  for  you? 

To  me,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
visual  sense  of  our  students  is  very  highly 
developed  and,  on  account  of  that  fact,  they 
get  a  picture  flashed  before  them  more  accu¬ 
rately  and  permanently  than  they  will  the 
spoken  words.  Therefore,  a  correctly  written 
character  on  the  blackboard  will  be  more 
quickly  comprehended  and  retained  than  a 
long  discourse  on  how  it  should  be  written. 

Blackboard  Illustrations  Create  Interest 
and  Confidence 

School  men  recognize  the  fact  that  better 
results  are  obtained  when  the  blackboard  is 
used.  One  man  said  to  me  not  long  ago: 
“The  teacher  I  had  last  year  may  be  a  good 
teacher,  but  she  talked  too  much  and  accom¬ 
plished  too  little.  She  never  used  the  black¬ 
board,  and  I  discovered  it  was  because  she 
was  afraid  to  let  the  students  see  her  short¬ 
hand  writing.  The  students  lost  confidence 


in  her.  I  must  have  a  teacher  who  is  not 
afraid  to  write  shorthand  on  the  blackboard, 
and  I  want  one  who  can  write  shorthand 
welll  That’s  why  I  have  come  to  you,  be¬ 
cause  you  ought  to  have  a  line  on  some  of 
them.  Business  demands  more  of  stenogra¬ 
phers  today  than  it  did  yesterday  or  the  day 
before,  and  I  must  have  a  teacher  who  can 
train  my  students  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  stenographers  when  they  go  out.” 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  system  has  bqen 
amazingly  great  and  that  has  increased  pro¬ 
portionally  the  demand  for  skillful  teaching. 
It  isn’t  enough  to  be  able  to  teach  as  well 
today  as  you  did  yesterday ;  you  have  to 
teach  better.  You  must  not  be  satisfied  when 
your  students  learn  to  write  shorthand  at 
80  or  100  words  a  minute  with  90  or  95% 
accuracy.  Another  teacher  next  door  to  you 
is  training  her  students  to  write  120  and  150 
with  98  to  100%  accuracy!  What  chance 
have  your  students  when  they  go  out  if  they 
are  not  prepared  to  meet  this  competition? 
Your  duty  as  a  teacher  is  to  strengthen  your 
teaching  so  that  you  can  train  your  students 
a  little  bit  better  than  the  average,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  competent  to  fit  into  niches 
vacant  for  them  in  the  business  office. 

Help  Class  to  See  Rightly 

The  greatest  problem  you  have  to  cope  with 
is  to  train  your  students  to  write  correct 
shorthand  from  the  start.  If  you  give  them 
the  proper  start  by  showing  them  just  how  a 
character  should  be  made  and  how  it  looks 
after  it  is  made,  and  then  insist  upon  their 
making  it  that  way,  your  job  is  well  done. 

The  first  essential,  obviously,  is  for  you 
first  to  know  what  constitutes  good  notes, 
and  then  be  able  to  write  them.  You  acquire 
your  ability  to  write  correct  notes  by  prac- 
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tice — systenutic  practice,  persistent  practice,  Contest,  and  inspired  them  to  win  the  Gold 

enthusiastic  practice  —  and  the  Blackboard  Seal  Honorable  Mention  Diploma,”  one  Nor- 

Contest  furnishes  the  impetus  for  that  kind  mal  School  teacher  writes.  am  proud  of 

of  practice.  Membership  in  the  O.  G.  A.  is  both  of  these  certificates,  and  am  glad  that 

the  impetus  for  getting  that  kind  of  practice  I  worked  as  hard  as  I  did  to  get  them.  I 

from  your  students.  am  reaping  the  reward  now  by  getting  better 

results.” 


Can  You  ‘'Make'  the  O.  G.  A.f 
The  Emblem  is  Yours  if  You  Qualify 

"Why  don’t  you  get  an  O.  G.  A.  certifi¬ 
cate?”  a  student  inquired  of  her  teacher  one 
day,  when  the  teacher  was  urging  the  class 
to  try  for  the  Membership  certificate.  "May 
I  try?”  this  teacher  wrote  us.  Indeed,  all 
teachers  mayl  Our  aim  is  to  have  every 
teacher  of  Gregg  Shorthand  a  member  of  the 
O.  G.  A.  More  than  500  teachers  became 
members  last  year. 

As  an  added  inducement  to  have  you  join 
now,  we  are  giving  the  beautiful  little  gold 
O.  G.  A.  emblem,  together  with  the  certifi¬ 
cate,  to  each  one  of  you  who  qualify  for 
membership. 

Stimulates  Better  Work  Among  Classes 

“My  own  O.  G.  A.  certificate  and  Superior 
Merit  certificate  were  strong  factors  in  per- 
s^uading  my  class  to  take  part  in  the  O.  G.  A. 


Still  Time  to  Get  In  on  the  Blackboard 
Contest 

If  you  have  been  putting  off  shorthand 
writing  practice  “tmtil  some  other  time,”  now 
is  the  time  to  get  started  on  it,  while  the 
Blackboard  Contest  is  open  and  there  is 
opportimity  to  see  how  your  work  compares 
with  the  work  of  hundreds  of  other  teachers. 
The  contest  announcement  and  the  contest 
copy  were  published  in  the  October  American 
Shorthand  Teacher.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
copy,  write  to  me  at  once  for  one.  You  must 
not  miss  this  opportunity  to  compete  in  the 
contest  simply  because  you  do  not  have  the 
contest  announcement.  Only  this  month  to 
go  (papers  are  due  here  on  January  31),  and 
you  do  want  to  have  the  pleasure  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  seeing  your  specimen  among  the  prize 
winning  specimens,  you  knowl  What  a  re¬ 
action  your  winning  will  have  on  the  students ! 
It  will  act  like  a  dynamo  cm  them  and  you 
will  find  them  studying  and  practicing  your 
style  constantly. 


The  Result  will  be  Greater  Efficiency  Through  Better  Notes 


Qlass  Thrills  on  the  Qontest  Qopy 


,V  my  desk  at  this  what  is  wrong  with  them — to  tell  why  they 

writing  there  are  do  not  qualify  for  the  O.  G.  A.  certificate  1 

probably  a  thousand  Those  of  you  who  are  practicing  on  the 
O.  G.  A.  papers  that  Contest  copy  may  take  that  test  again  this 

have  come  in  the  month  for  your  special  drill,  if  you  will.  The 

morning’s  mail,  and  following  pointers  on  this  month’s  test  copy 

are  now  awaiting  ex-  will  be  helpful  in  enabling  you  to  understand 

amination.  A  cursory  review,  merely,  of  better  the  style  required  for  qualification  in 

many  of  the  specimens  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  O.  G.  A. 

The  O.  G.  A.  Standard 

A  1-6-7-9  are  the  key  numbers  to  the  para-  writing  with  a  free,  easy  movement.”  In 
graphs  on  the  Key  to  the  Marking  of  the  order  to  execute  shorthand  characters  fluently 
O.  G.  A.  Specimens  that  explain  the  most  and  smoothly  you  must  be  sure  to  have  a 
conspicuous  faults  to  be  found  in  the  writing,  clear  mental  picture  of  just  what  you  want 

and  how  corrections  may  be  arrived  at.  to  write  before  you  start  to  write  it;  then 

make  the  outline  with  a  free,  continuous 
Smoothness  and  Fluency  movement  and  move  quickly  to  the  next  one. 

That  is  the  only  way  fluency  will  ever  be 
What  are  they?  A1  explains  that  the  out-  secured.  Slow,  labored  motion  will  not  beget 
lines  lack  smoothness  and  fluency  in  execution.  fluency  in  shorthand  writing,  any  more  than 

“Smooth,  even,  light  lines  are  secured  by  it  will  win  a  football  game.  Know  what  it  is 
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that  you  want  to  write,  and  then  write  itl 
That  is  the  way  to  learn  how  to  write. 


position.  To  begin  a  character  aright  is  to 
end  it  aright. 


Good  Curves 

Nunsber  6  explains  that  the  “curves  are 
not  properly  formed.  The  strokes  r,  I,  f,  v, 
ten,  tern,  den,  dem,  curve  deeply  at  the  begin¬ 
ning;  whereas,  k,  g,  p,  b  curve  deeply  at  the 
end.”  This  is  not  a  rule;  it  is  merely  a  way 
pointed  out  to  you  to  make  joinings  easier. 
It  is  natural  to  write  the  characters  that 
,  way,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  do 
make  them  time  and  time  again  in  our  long- 
hand.  The  reason  why  beginners  do  not  form 
the  characters  in  the  natural  way  is  because 
they  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  shorthand 
is  an  unnatural  way  of  writing;  and  they, 
therefore,  spend  their  energy  trying  to  make 
it  so.  Is  that  not  true?  The  use  of  some  of 
the  longhand  drills  will  limber  up  the  muscles 
of  the  hand,  and  exercise  coordination  of 
mind  and  hand,  making  subsequent  practice 
productive  of  greater  skill. 

.Slant  .Up  and  Down  Strokes  Properly 

Number  7  explains  that  “the  slant  of  the 
up  and  down  strokes  is  not  correct,  or  it  is 
not  imiform  throughout  the  specimen.”  Now 
the  slant  of  the  upstrokes  and  downstrokes 
will  favor  scxnewhat  the  natural  style  of  the 
writer,  but  in  any  case  these  characters  must 
not  be  pronouncedly  vertical,  because  that  car¬ 
ries  the  hand  away  from  the  line  of  writing 
and  hinders  continuity;  neither  should  they 
be  written  too  close  to  the  line  of  writing, 
because  then  they  have  a  tendency  of  conflict¬ 
ing  with  horizontal  characters.  The  style 
given  in  the  textbooks  is  the  most  logical  one 
to  adopt,  because  it  is  the  most  practical.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  that  each  one  of  your 
students  necessarily  must  acquire  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  style  that  the  plate-writers  have — that 
takes  years  of  experience  and  practice — ^but 
they  should  be  ericouraged  to  acquire  a  style 
that  approximates  it  closely. 


Keep  K,  G,  R,  and  L  Horizontal 

Number  9  explains  that  “AT  and  g  begin 
and  end  on  the  line  of  writing.  R  and  I  begin 
a  little  above  the  line,  the  base  resting  on  the 
line,  and  end  on  a  level  with  the  beginning. 
If  you  draw  a  horizontal  line  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  of  r  or  I,  it  should  touch  the  end  of 
the  character.”  Now,  it  will  not  be  diflScult 
to  keep  these  characters  horizontal,  if  they 
are  curved  correctly  and  written  fluently.  It 
is  only  when  a  writer  attempts  to  draw  or 
distort  these  diaracters  that  they  are  dropped 
down  at  .the, end  or  lifted  .from  a  horizontal 


''Get-Away*'  Without  Pausing  Between 
Characters 

A  closer  study  of  the  outlines  reveals  still 
other  defects  in  writing,  among  them  being 
the  ones  explained  by  numbers  2  and  12.  I 
find  on  some  of  the  specimens  those  distract¬ 
ing  little  dots  at  the  end  of  the  characters. 
The  outline  itself  is  written  quite  fluently 
and  firmly,  but  there  is  a  dot  at  the  end. 
What  significance  has  it?  This:  It  means 
that  the  writing  is  not  continuous.  The  writer 
pauses  between  the  outlines  with  his  pen  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  paper.  These  “pen  rests”  sit  on 
the  neck  of  speed  and  hold  back  the  hand  in 
speed  writing  just  as  effectively  as  the  rope 
tied  to  the  neck  of  the  track  horse  holds  him 
to  the  post  while  he  pulls  and  tugs  and  sweats 
in  the  effort  to  join  the  other  horses  racing  by. 

I  have  seen  writers  afflicted  with  this  habit 
of  resting  at  the  end  of  an  outline  with  the 
pen  or  pencil  on  the  paper  labor  in  the  speed 
classes  trying  to  get  the  dictation,  but  making 
little  headway.  This  painful  effort  will  dis¬ 
appear  if  the  student  learns  to  think  ahead 
of  the  character  he  is  writing  to  the  next 
one,  and  then  uses  a  quick  get-away  from  the 
stroke  he  is  writing.  If  speed  is  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  dictation  classes,  the  students 
must  learn  to  lift  the  pen  while  still  in  motion. 

Make  Hooks  Deep  and  Narrow 

Number  12  explains  “that  the  hooks  must 
be  made  narrow  and  deep.  They  should  be 
uniform  in  slant  with  the  characters  to  which 
they  are  joined,  and  the  sides  should  be 
parallel  with  each  other.”  The  fault  to  be 
found  with  most  of  the  hooks  is  that  they 
are  too  large  and  too  broad.  It  is  as  easy 
and  easier  to  make  them  small,  and  it  will 
save  a  lot  of  time  not  only  in  writing  them 
but  in  reading  them. 

When  these  hooks  are  joined  to  circle 
vowels  keep  them  distinct  by  writing  one 
above  the  other.  One  period  could  very 
profitably  be  spent  on  these  little  characters 
alone.  After  the  students  have  written  a 
copy  of  the  test  for  this  month  go  over  it 
with  them  and  check  up  the  slant  and  size 
of  the  hooks.  There  are  a  good  many  of 
them  and  if  the  students  would  become  skill¬ 
ful  shorthand  writers,  it  is  very  important 
that  they  be  mastered  properly. 

Join  Circles  at  Right  Angles 

And  now  let  me  sum  up  these  few  hints 
with  one  more  that  comes  to  me,  bearing 
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number  14.  “In  joining  circles  to  other 
strokes  the  intersection  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  at  right  angles.  Avoid  retracing.” 
This  is  important.  Last  month  I  told  you 
how  to  go  about  joining  circles  properly,  and 
if  those  suggestions  are  put  into  practice 
you  will  have  no  trouble  with  circle  vowel 
joinings. 

I  am  giving  you  the  complete  O.  G.  A. 
copy  here  this  month  as  an  incentive  to 
practice  for  a  similar  style.  This  test,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  Gregg  Writer  should 


be  used  by  all  students  wishing  to  get 
their  O.  G.  A.  Membership  certificates  this 
month.  The  test  marked  “Contest  Copy”  in 
the  December  Gregg  Writer  is  to  be  used 
only  by  those  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  con¬ 
test,  and  unless  they  are  leaving  school  now 
it  will  be  wiser  for  your  contestants  to  work 
a  while  longer  before  submitting  their  Con¬ 
test  specimens  1  Let  your  penmanship  drills 
be  intensive  from  now  on  to  acquire  the 
maximum  of  skill  in  shorthand  writing  before 
April  first — the  closing  date  of  the  Contest. 


What  is  Your  <i^ethod  of  draining  Qontestants? 


T  T OW  would  you  teachers  like  to  compare 
your  methods  of  training  prospective 
O.  G.  A.  members  with  other  teachers?  I 
have  given  you  some  of  my  methods  of  train¬ 
ing  shorthand  writers,  now  it  is  your  turn 
to  do  so.  You  may  tell  about  your  methods 
in  a  letter  or  article  having  from  100  to  500 
words.  For  all  such  articles  accepted  for 
publication  a  year’s  subscription  to  this  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  given. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  not  only 
to  bring  your  light  out  from  under  the  bushel, 
but  to  win  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Shorthand  Teacher.  Address  all  such 


communications  to  me,  personally,  and  put  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 
Model  Lesson  on  O.  G.  A. 

I  know  that  you  are  busy,  all  of  us  short¬ 
hand  teachers  are,  that  is  why  I  am  asking 
you.  As  the  salesman  says,  “It  is  a  busy  man 
or  woman  like  yourself,  who,  doing  something 
very  worthwhile,  is  always  ready  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more.”  It  is  the  person  who  does 
nothing  that  has  no  time  for  anything.  A 
short  article  will  do,  but  let  me  have  it  now, 
so  that  we  can  publish  it  in  a  subsequent  issue 
and  give  other  teachers  an  opportunity  of 
putting  your  suggestions  to  work  on  the 
O.  G.  A.  Contest  copy. 


‘Vocabulary  Tractice  Tlan 

Adopted  by  Martha  E.  Bowen 
IVilby  High  School,  JVaterbury,  Connecticut 


OR  the  first  time  I  have  tried  this 
little  plan,  and  find  it  very  effective. 
After  we  have  had  a  column  of  the 
vocabulary  and  have  memorized  it,  I  dictate 
the  sentences  on  that  column  from  the  Gregg 
Writer  of  last  June.  They  are  transcribed  for 
home  work,  and  the  next  day  we  correct  the 
shorthand,  practicing  several  times  any  new 
phrases  or  difficult  words.  Then  I  go  to  the 
board,  accompanied  by  those  who  wish  to 
come — and  there  are  usually  several — and 
while  different  ones  in  the  class  take  turns 


in  timing  us  for  one  minute,  we  see  how  many 
times  we  can  write  a  given  sentence  in  that 
time.  The  plan  has  aroused  great  interest, 
and  it  has  done  more  to  make  them  see  the 
value  of  smooth,  even  writing  than  all  my 
talking  could  do.  Most  of  them  come  to  me 
badly  afflicted  with  what  I  call  “jerkitis,”  and 
we  are  trying  to  get  over  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
an  incentive  to  try  to  beat  the  teacher.  This 
may  not  be  a  new  idea  to  you,  but  I  thought 
you  would  be  glad  to  pass  on  any  idea  that 
might  prove  helpful  to  other  teachers.* 


*TMrhcrt  will  find  another  let  of  Vocabulary  Sentences  In  this  month's  Issue  of  the  Gregg  Writer.  They  are  glran 
twlcf  a  year  In  "The  Principals"  department  of  that  magaalne,  and  keyed  In  the  American  CUMrthand  Teacher. 
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What  Happened  at  the  last 

Qregg  Regional  (Conference 

As  told  by  A,  A,  Bowie 

(Concluded  from  the  December  issue) 


ID  you  ever  have  vague,  illusive,  will- 
o-the-wisp,  incomplete  thoughts  about 
things,  unable  to  reach  a  sound  de- 
cisicMi  because  your  knowledge  was  meagre, 
had  just  a  hazy  notion  of  the  subject  but 
couldn’t  put  your  knowledge  to  practical  use 
because  of  its  lack  of  completeness? 

Then  you  know  what  the  boys  and  girls 
who  enter  the  business  world  have  been  ex¬ 
periencing  for  years.  That’s  how  many  of 
them  still  find  themselves  when  they  try  for 
their  first  job.  On  the  whole,  however,  things 
are  better.  Teachers  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  office  and  to  know  what  training  is 
necessary  for  the  young  people  who  intend 
to  take  up  their  lifework  in  the  office.  And 
with  a  better  understanding,  definite  ideas 
have  been  developed  upon  the  subject  of  office 
practice  teaching.  The  amount  and  kind  of 
instruction  that  must  be  given  the  students, 
methods  of  instruction,  and  other  factors  that 
go  to  make  up  a  well-rounded  course  in  this 
field  have  been  determined. 

But  perfection  has  not  been  reached.  Ques¬ 
tions  are  still  here  to  perplex  us  and  there  is 
much  food  for  thought.  Let  us  consider  some 
of  the  things  outlined  by  Mr.  Strumpf  in  the 
paper  he  presented  before  this  conference.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Strumpf  was  chairman  of  the 
shorthand  and  typewriting  department  of 
Morris  High  School,  New  York  City,  and 
author  of  a  well-known  textbook  on  office 
practice. 

Training  Our  Students  in  Business 
Practice 

“Is  the  business  man  satisfied  with  the  as¬ 
sistants  we  send  him?  Do  our  students  take 
with  them  into  the  office  a  knowledge  of  the 
activities  and  functions  of  business  that  satis¬ 
fies  the  employer?  Is  the  office  manager 
expected  to  train  our  students  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  business  or  is  it  our  job 
so  to  mould  them  that  they  will  naturally  fit 
into  their  respective  niches?”  asked  Mr. 
Strumpf,  and  he  answered  the  questions  in 
this  fashion : 

I  do  not  think  that  our  position  as  commercial 
teachers  is  limited  purely  to  the  technical  traininK 
covered  by  stenoRraphy  and  typewritinR,  n  ir  do  I 
think  that  it  is  covered  by  the  high  scores  .achieved 
by  the  srreat  majority  of  our  students  in  stenographic 
and  typewriting  efficiency,  but  rather  hy  that  unseen. 


unmeasurable'  ability,  covered  by  the  abstract  terms 
of  tact,  judgment,  initiative  and  ability  to  meet  a 
given  situation  intelligently  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  employer. 

How  to  go  about  the  task  in  our  classroom  is 
the  problem  requiring  a  good  deal  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

If  the  teacher  can  only  get  away  from  the  text¬ 
book  theory  for  a  while  and  study  actual  business 
conditions,  and  note  the  various  ramifications  of 
problems  requiring  interpreting  and  analysis  of  solu¬ 
tion,  he  would  imbue  some  life  into  the  office 
practice  teaching. 

The  problem  ...  is  to  put  students  in  direct 
contact  with  the  materials,  equipment,  and  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  business.  At  present  whatever  knowledge 
the  student  gains  is  meagre  and  is  given  incidental 
to  the  work  in  typewriting  and  stenography.  This 
is  the  first  weak  spot  in  our  clerical  practice  teach¬ 
ing.  A  definite  time  for  the  theory  of  demonstration 
or  lecture  and  considerable  additional  time  for 
practice  is  needed. 

An  increasing  specialization  in  office  duties  de¬ 
mands  that  we  give  training  in  this  practical  work. 
Given  the  two  basic  conditions  to  effective  teaching, 
a  well-planned  syllabus  and  good  equipment,  we  set 
about  making  our  teaching  produce  results. 

Give  Practice  in  Executing  Orders 

Mr.  Strumpf  gave  what  he  considered  the 
fundamental  basis  of  all  business  routine,  the 
issuing  and  carrying  out  of  orders,  and  urged 
that  exercise  in  interpreting  orders  and  in 
carrying  them  out  be  given.  In  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  office  practice  class  small 
groups  should  be  instructed  at  a  time  and 
office  conditions  approximated  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Students  should  take  turns  in  super¬ 
vising  branches  of  the  work.  Cooperation 
with  business  houses  should  be  gained  and 
the  fruits  of  their  experience  utilized. 

In  this  subject  “learning  to  do  by  doing” 
is  most  appropriate  and  because  of  this  a  wide 
selection  of  equipment  should  be  available  to 
students,  everything  from  filing  folders  to 
operating  calculating  machines. 

Concluding,  Mr.  Strumpf  said,  “No  matter 
what  the  exercise  is,  one  thought  should  be 
uppermost  in  our  minds,  that  it  must  function 
through  activity  which  will  tend  to  develop 
those  qualities  which  are  so  well  expounded 
in  Mr.  SoRelle’s  ‘Secretarial  Dictation’  under 
the  heading  ‘Qualificatidhs  of  a  Secretary.'” 

Higher  Standards  Urged 

The  principal  of  Drake  College,  Perth 
Amboy,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  A.  J.  St.  John, 
contributed  practical  suggestions  in  his  dts- 
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cussion  of  the  subject,  advocating  that  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  office  training  section  should  have 
practical  business  experience. 

“The  course  should  incorporate  material 
which  will  as  far  as  possible  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  customs  and  practices  in  the 
industries  and  offices  in  the  community  in 
which  they  will  be  placed,”  was  one  of  the 
points  made  by  Mr.  St.  John. 

A  very  high  standard,  he  thinks,  should  be 
attained  by  students  in  shorthand,  typewriting, 
penmanship,  English  grammar  and  punctua¬ 
tion  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  the  office 
training  finishing  course.  Ninety  per  cent  in 
both  English  and  spelling  was  advocated. 
“Personal  appearance  and  attributes  of  char¬ 
acter  which  are  necessary  for  success  in  the 
business  world  should  be  stressed,  and  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  penalized  for  violations  of 
these  things  just  as  severely  as  they  are  for 
violations  of  a  technical  nature,”  concluded 
Mr.  St.  John. 

Office  Practice  at  Bushtvick  High 

Miss  Frances  M.  Clement,  who  has  charge 
of  the  office  training  work  at  the  Bushwick 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  con¬ 
tributed  the  following  outline  of  the  problem 
as  it  appeared  to  a  high  school  and  as  they 
have  solved  it: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  high  school, 
this  subject  might  well  have  been  worded.  .  .  . 
Making  Office  Practice  Effective  in  Spite  of  Every¬ 
thing.  When  Office  Practice  became  a  required 
feature  of  the  commercial  senior’s  curriculum,  there 
was  no  rush  of  applicants  for  the  teaching  of  it, 
but  as  one  attempting  the  stormy  crossing  from 
Pitman  to  Gregg,  I  found  it  an  island  of  refuge. 
And  as  placement  teacher,  making  frequent  contacts 
with  the  business  world,  I  saw  in  it  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

To  be  sure,  those  first  periods  of  office  practice 
were  zero  hours  in  an  unchartered  waste — no  maps, 
no  guns,  no  ammunition — but  I  believe  now  that  a 
complete  equipment,  with  a  syllabus  to  handle  it, 
might  have  worked  ruin  among  us.  With  the  needs 
of  the  students  so  apparent,  the  problem  soon  began 
to  solve  itself.  English,  written  and  spoken,  the 
geography  of  our  country,  states,  cities,  possessions 
across  the  seas,  manners,  ethics,  voice,  dress — these 
needed  attention.  The  growth  and  development  of 
transit  and  communication,  from  stage  coach  to  rail¬ 
roads,  to  steamship,  to  cable  and  telephone,  to  radio 
and  air  mail  service,  with  all  their  romantic  history 
and  future  possibilities — these  are  a  few  of  the 
things  that  put  life  and  soul  and  understanding  into 
business  practice. 

The  equipment  we  ordered  never  came — nothing 
in  sufficient  quantity  except  students,  fifty  of  them 
to  the  lot.  Today  we  have  a  mimeograph,  a  multi¬ 
graph,  a  filing  cabinet,  two  miniature  Library 
Bureau  sets,  and  now  and  then  we  may  have  the 
use  of  the  school  adding  machine — and  we  have 
typewriters.  We  open  letters  as  mail  clerks,  and 
answer  them  as  secretaries;  we  weigh  and  stamp 
and  register  them;  we  make  copies  and  file  them; 
we  use  directories;  we  alphabetize;  wc^  cut  stencils 
and  run  them  off;  we  apply  for  jobs  and  get  them 
and  keep  them! 

In  a  most  comprehensive  and  pleasing 


manner.  Dr.  Eldward  B.  Shallow,  associate 
superintendent  of  schools.  New  York  City, 
dissertated  upon  some  essentials  in  training 
for  commercial  work.  Dealing  specifically 
with  shorthand.  Dr.  Shallow  deprecated  the 
idea  of  teaching  this  subject  just  for  its  com¬ 
mercial  worth  and  advocated  most  emphat¬ 
ically  the  cultural  value  of  the  study  as  well 
as  the  personal  and  practical  use  to  which  it 
can  be  put.  “Many  clergymen  are  shorthand 
writers  and  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  to 
them,  and  my  keen  regret  is  that  I  did  not 
learn  it,”  he  said. 

Doctor  Shallow  Points  to  Cultural 
Opportunities  Commercial 
Course  Can  Offer 

The  present-day  training  given  young  people 
for  commercial  life  is  generally  too  narrow. 
While  specific  training  is  necessary  for  the 
elementary  things  of  business,  yet  he  liked, 
he  said,  to  see  those  starting  out  to  be  mer¬ 
chants,  shopkeepers,  etc.,  trained  somewhat 
more  liberally  than  at  present.  Know  every¬ 
thing  about  your  business,  by  all  means,  but 
have  some  of  that  culture,  that  refinement, 
that  comes  from  a  wider  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

“There  is  a  danger  of  having  commercial 
men  so  wrapped  up  in  their  narrow  lines,  of 
having  stenographers  and  typists  taking  so 
little  interest  in  anything  but  stenography 
and  typewriting,  that  they  are  going  to  lose 
a  great  deal.  They  surely  have  much  time 
to  devote  in  spare  moments  to  many  things 
that  make  for  culture  and  breadth  of  view. 
And  that  is  what  we  need  above  all  things.” 
As  illustrative  of  what  great  men  have  done 
to  improve  themselves  outside  their  chosen 
profession.  Dr.  Shallow  cited  leaders  of 
commerce  and  the  professions  who  had  so 
developed. 

A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  our  mother 
tongue  is  necessary,  and  in  his  position  Doctor 
Shallow  has  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
astounding  lack  of  such  knowledge  not  only 
in  students,  but  among  teachers  as  well. 

Doctor  Shallow  suggested  that  a  study  of 
the  fundamentals  of  commercial  law  should 
be  given  to  the  commerce  students.  “The 
necessary  elements  of  law  as  related  to  rights 
and  duties”  should  be  imderstood. 

“Why  isn’t  it  necessary  for  every  man  and 
woman,  whether  in  commercial  life  or  in  any 
other  line,  to  know  something  about  rights 
and  duties?  It  is  laughable  to  hear  the 
average  man  or  woman  when  they  refer  to 
the  courts.  For  instance,  they  do  not  know 
a  criminal  action  from  a  civil  action,  and 
when  they  come  to  the  question  of  the  simple 
elements  of  the  contract,  there  they  are  lack¬ 
ing,  again.  One  is  not  really  fit  to  engage  in 
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business  unless  he  thoroughly  has  in  mind, 
or  has  it  generally  in  mind,  what  a  contract 
means.  People  are  dealing  in  contracts  every 
day.  How  far  can  they  go  in  this  line  with¬ 
out  coming  in  conflict  with  the  law  and  what 
kind  of  language  is  to  be  used  in  order  to 
make  these  contracts  plain?  A  large  number 
of  the  expensive  lawsuits  that  people  get 
themselves  into  come  about  simply  because 
they  do  not  understand  each  other  in  the  same 
sense  and  in  the  right  way,  and  they  are 
trying  to  do  things  that  they  cannot  do.” 

So  it  is  in  the  realm  of  political  economy. 
Such  a  contest  as  was  held  recently,  in  which 
children  discussed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  was  of  inestimable  value,  for 
it  brought  before  the  public  a  realization  of 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of 
this  phase  of  our  complex  life. 

“Train  them  for  patriotism  and  citizenship” 
was  a  fitting  climax  to  a  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
able  and  profitable  address.  “There  is  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  teach  and  inculcate 
patriotism  and  to  train  your  charges  to  look 
out  for  that  broader  learning  that  they  ought 
to  have.  They  can  be  successful  as  business 
people  and  at  the  same  time  their  lives  are 
going  to  be  much  richer  if  they  branch  out 
and  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  of 
getting  culture  as  they  go  along.” 

Selecting  Office  Appliances 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  assistant  professor  of 
commercial  education  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  gave  a  thorough  and  well-rounded  out 
address  on  “Selecting  Office  Appliances  for 
Commercial  Schools.”  He  incorporated  eight 
principles  which  must  be  considered  before 
the  adoption  of  appliances  in  the  office  train¬ 
ing  class. 

First — The  training  of  office  help  is  a  joint  enter¬ 
prise  of  office  manager  and  commercial  teacher. 


Second — Only  those  office  appliances  should  be 
taught  in  school  which  involve  in  their  operation 
the  solution  of  important  business  problems.  There 
should  be  a  field  of  application  of  fundamental  busi¬ 
ness  education.  They  must  have  educational  utility 
as  well  as  business  utility. 

Third — Of  the  office  appliances  which  should  be 
selected,  a  sufficient  number  should  be  provided  and 
sufficient  teaching  time  devoted  to  them  to  build 
a  degree  of  skill  that  has  real  market  or  productive 
value  to  the  pupil  and  his  employer  in  the  solution 
of  important  office  problems. 

Fourth — No  office  appliance  should  be  selected  for 
which  real  productive  value  cannot  be  demonstrated 
within  the  school  system  as  a  well-conducted  busi¬ 
ness  organization. 

Fifth — The  commercial  equipment  needs  of  a 
school  system  should  be  considered  as  a  whole.  A 
very  comprehensive  study  should  be  made  jointly 
by  office  managers  and  school  officials  to  consider 
the  needs  of  the  system  as  a  unit  so  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  used  most  effectively  throughout  the 
system. 

Sixth — Do  we  need  two  distinct  twelfth  grade  or 
finishing  practice  courses,  one  for  the  shorthand 
group  and  one  for  the  bookkeeping  group?  To  what 
extent  do  we  need  the  same  office  appliances  for 
both  groups? 

Seventh — Only  those  machines  should  be  selected 
which  have  an  important  utility  among  a  wide  range 
of  businesses. 

Eighth — The  office  manager  and  commercial  teacher 
must  recognize  and  accept  the  need  of  pupils  to  go 
to  the  office  to  get  certain  final  adjustment  training. 
This  is  an  educational  responsibility  of  the  office 
manager  which  he  must  shoulder  in  cooperation 
with  the  school. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lomax  couched  his 
thought  in  well-chosen  language,  thus:  “If 
we  are  held  to  task  for  every  appliance  that 
we  would  put  into  the  school,  are  made  to 
point  out  a  definite  list  of  important  business 
problems  in  the  solution  of  which  the  appli¬ 
ance  is  to  be  used,  and  fundamental  education 
in  such  subjects  as  mathematics,  bookkeeping, 
English,  and  economics  is  to  be  applied,  I 
maintain  that  then  we  shall  have  an  office 
practice  course  that  will  have  real  educational 
value,  that  will  demonstrate  its  value  not  only 
in  the  schools  but  also  in  the  business  world.” 
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Winners  of  ""Gregg  Writer  Graded  Readings” 
(Continued  from  page  138) 


Muriel  tfeCrary,  Deeorah  High  School,  Decorab 
Lyda  Stephana,  Leon  High  School,  Leon 


Maryland 

Mary  M.  Kaylor,  Bageratown  Glrla*  High  School,  Hageratewn 

Massachusetts 

Mary  A.  Murphy,  Marlboro  High  School,  Marlboro 
Vera  I.  Leland,  Ablngton  High  School.  North  Ablngton 


Michigan 

L.  C.  Rndera,  Adrian  Rutineaa  College,  Adrian 
Helen  M.  Cronin.  Champion  High  School.  Champion 
Mabel  C  Morton.  The  Itualnpaa  ln«tltute,  Detroit 
Eleanor  Sklmln,  Northern  High  School.  Detroit 

Carrie  E.  Copeland,  Southeaatem  High  School.  Detroit 
Harriet  A.  DiUirldge.  Darenport-McLachlan  Inatltute.  Grand 
Baplda 

M.  J.  Lucid,  Darenport-McLachlan  Tn<!tltute.  Grand  Bapldi 
Helen  Wilder,  Nllea  High  School,  Nilea 

Gladya  Schanta,  Wayland  High  School,  Wayland 


(Continued  on  Page  tgs) 
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Tori  Qity  Teachers  T)  is  cuss 
Qommercial  Syllabus  at  Hallowe'en  J^ncheon 


^yTlNTI^fENT  favorable  to  the  new 
,  \  New  York  State  Commercial  Syllabus 
developed  at  the  New  York  City 
Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association  re¬ 
cent  meeting. 

Mark  I.  Markett  declared  it  to  be  a  master¬ 
piece — something  which  comme;  cial  teachers 
had  been  looking  forward  to  for  years.  It 
is  workable;  it  is  necessary.  The  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York,  had  been 
working  upon  the  basis  outlined  in  the  sylla¬ 
bus  for  several  years.  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Fowler, 
of  Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  with  the  syllabus  and 
suggested  that  even  if  one  were  not  in  hearty 
accord  with  it,  he  should  give  it  a  fair  trial 
and  seek  to  make  it  a  success.  I.  E.  Qiase, 
of  the  U.  S.  Secretarial  School,  indorsed  the 
new  syllabus.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  floor,  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Baldwin,  of  the 
White  Plains  High  School,  suggested  that 
a  remc<ly  for  any  hardship  which  might  be 
encountered  by  the  smaller  schools  through 
the  syllabus  doubtless  would  be  supplied  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  if  proper  representation 
were  made.  Benjamin  Fromberg,  James 
Monroe  High  School,  New  York  City,  con¬ 
tributed  a  specific  problem  of  his  school ;  how 
to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  correlation  be¬ 
tween  shorthand  and  typewriting  than  is  at 
present  possible. 

Belding  Explains  Syllabus 

Taking  up  the  points  raised,  Albert  G. 
Belding,  supervisor  of  commercial  branches 
in  New  York  City  high  schools,  explained 
that  instead  of  testing  the  achievements  of 
pupils  the  new  syllabus  looked  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  quality  of  teaching.  Mr. 
Belding  was  one  of  the  committee  responsible 
for  the  writing  of  the  syllabus. 

“The  new  syllabus  aims  to  turn  out  practi¬ 
cal  stenc^raphers  and  secretaries  ready  to 
take  their  places  in  a  business  office,  rather 
than  mechanically  perfect  shorthand  writers. 

“Instead  of  basing  the  State  examination 
in  stenography,  as  in  past  years,  upon  the 
student’s  mechanical  accuracy  in  transcribing 
two  groups  of  500  words  each,  one  dictated  at 
the  rate  of  SO  words  a  minute  and  the  other  at 
100  words  a  minute,  the  schools  will  now  give 
six  letters,  in  two  groups  of  three.  The  first 
group  will  consist  of  letters  of  approximately 


110  words  in  length  and  the  second  group  of 
letters  of  about  135  words.  All  will  be  dic¬ 
tated  at  the  rate  of  80  words  per  minute. 

“The  new  syllabus  directs  the  rating  of 
these  letters  as  follows: 

“The  candidate  may  submit  for  credit  any 
two  of  the  letters  in  the  first  group  and  any 
two  of  the  letters  in  the  second  group. 

“The  transcript  of  each  letter  offered  for 
credit  will  be  rated  as  a  whole,  and  only  let¬ 
ters  that  conform  to  standards  maintained  by 
careful  business  correspondents  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  credit.” 

Mr.  Belding  believes  that  this  attitude 
toward  stenographic  instruction  will  create  a 
new  level  of  practicability  and  usefulness 
among  students  of  the  high  school  commercial 
classes.  He  pointed  out  that  the  old  method 
of  dictating  a  given  number  of  words,  regard¬ 
less  of  thought,  continuity,  or  sense,  at  two 
rates  of  speed  often  resulted  in  mechanical 
perfection  but  difi  not  necessarily  develop 
other  required  qualities. 

“Under  the  old  method,”  said  Mr.  Belding. 
“graduates  might  be  perfectly  capable  of  ac¬ 
curate  transcription  but  incapable  of  using 
real  intelligence  in  turning  out  a  business  let¬ 
ter,  such  as  would  be  demanded  of  an  average 
careful  business  correspondent.  A  business 
letter  might  be  mechanically  perfect,  such  as 
would  have  received  a  high  rating  under  our 
former  standards,  but  remain  a  letter  which 
no  responsible  business  executive  would  put 
his  signature  to.  On  the  other  hand,  minor 
mechanical  errors  often  have  no  effect  upon 
the  practical  value  of  a  business  letter.” 

“The  development  of  power,  of  judgment 
and  discrimination,  and  the  production  of 
young  people  who  can  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  good 
teacher,”  the  speaker  stated.  “If  the  pupils 
fail  under  this  new  test,  let  us  find  out  what 
the  trouble  is  and  place  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs,”  concluded  Mr.  Belding. 

Mr.  Greaa  Gives  Interestina  Side-Lights 
on  the  Championship  Contests 

In  introducing  Mr.  Martin  J.  Dupraw,  the 
world’s  champion  shorthand  writer,  Mr.  John 
R.  Gregg,  the  author  of  the  system  written 
by  this  young  speedist,  told  many  interesting 
and  intimate  “side  lights”  on  the  shorthand 
contests.  He  is  sanguine  in  his  expectations 
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that  others  will  follow  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Dupraw  in  the  development  of  more  accurate 
shorthand  writing.  It  is  demonstrated  that 
the  high  speeds  can  be  written  practically 
perfectly.  How  simple  a  thing  it  is  then  for 
the  average  stenographer  to  attain  100%  ac¬ 
curacy  at  the  lower  speeds  demanded  in  the 
business  world. 

Champion  Dupraw  Tells  Teachers  “A 
Thing  or  Two** 

In  his  naive  way,  Mr.  Dupraw  told  the 
teachers  “a  thing  or  two”  from  his  own 
practical  experience.  He  felt  very  much  like 
his  university  professor,  he  said — he  was  now 
in  a  position  to  say  just  what  he  thought  cwi 
the  subject.  In  class  he  had  to  take  the  word 
of  the  teacher,  now  he  could  have  his  “day  in 
court.”  In  a  way,  his  talk  was  an  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  Syllabus,  for  he 
advocated  a  more  practical  method  of  teach¬ 
ing,  teaching  that  would  prepare  the  students 
for  the  actual  conditions  which  they  would 
meet  when  they  enter  the  business  world. 
To  be  able  to  adapt  one’s  self  is,  to  his  mind, 
one  of  the  greatest  assets.  He  illustrated 
this  point  by  his  own  experience  while  re¬ 
porting.  Present  instruction  is  often  too 
foreign  to  what  the  students  will  have  to  face 
in  after  life. 

Encourage  the  student,  was  Mr.  Dupraw’s 
last  suggestion.  At  times  he  will  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  if  you  can  be  instrumental  in 
providing  him  with  that  ounce  of  encourage¬ 
ment  that  will  help  him  over  the  depressing 


moments,  you  will  be  amply  compensated  by 
better  results  in  your  classes.  Two  books 
that  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Dupraw  several 
years  ago  while  he  was  studying  shorthand 
gave  him  encouragement  at  the  opportune 
moments.  One  was  from  Mr.  SoRelle,  who 
had  hailed  him  as  the  coming  champion.  An¬ 
other  was  from  one  of  his  teachers,  Mr. 
Mechler,  who  also  vouchsafed  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  expected  great  things  from  him. 
When  “down  in  the  dumps”  he  would  get 
out  these  books  and  read  the  encouraging 
inscriptions,  feel  refreshed,  and  regain  belief 
in  himself  and  his  ability  to  attain  that  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  mind. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  Mr.  Dupraw 
gave  a  demonstration  of  expert  shorthand 
writing.  Using  a  piece  of  chalk  and  a  black¬ 
board  he  wrote  at  the  contest  speeds  of  200 
240,  and  280  words  a  minute.  ^  The  matter 
was  read  back  with  absolute  accuracy,  checked 
by  members  of  the  audience. 

New  Officers  Elected 

A  business  meeting  followed  and  the  officers 
for  the  coming  year  were  elected; 

President,  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Baker,  Yonkers 
High  School  of  Commerce. 

Vice-President,  Miss  Ethel  Norris,  High 
School,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Vice-President,  Mr.  Max  Scheinbach,  Cen¬ 
tral  Commercial  Continuation  ^hool. 
New  York. 

Vice-President,  Mr.  Herman  C.  Wolf,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Seward  High  School,  New  York. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  A.  Bowie,  New 
York. 


Why  Teach  Business  Organization? 

No  other  subject  opens  up  to  the  young  man  or  the  young 
woman  so  many  avenues  of  advancement. 

Business  Organization  charts  the  way  to  progress,  and  shows  to  the 
student  in  graphic  form  the  opportunities  that  lie  before  him.  It  teaches 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  all  sound  business  is  founded. 

Business  Organization  should  not  be  confined  to  students  of  commercial 
subjects,  as  every  high  school  boy  is  a  potential  business  man. 

Business  Organization  and  Administration  is  easily  taught.  The  subject 
is  even  more  concrete  and  teachable  than  commercial  law  or  economics. 

Business  Organization  and  Administration 

By  DR-  J.  ANTON  deHAAS,  Professor  of  Foreign  Trade, 

New  York  University 

has  paved  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  this  fimdamental  business  subject  in  more  than 
one  thousand  schools  in  this  country. 
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Snow  on  the  Moors 

Keen,  keen,  and  cold, 

The  north  wind  whistles  o’er  the  bleak  hillside 
As,  chill  and  gray,  the  gloaming  closes  in; 
And  ceaseless  flutter  from  the*  leaden  sliy 
The  feathering  flakes,  till  not  a  single  bush, 
Or  tuft  or  hillock,  through  its  covering  shows, 
But  still  and  white  and  silent  all*  around. 
The  landscape  lies  beneath  a  shroud  of  snow. 

— A.  H.  Baldxvin. 

“Fame  comes  only  when  deserved,  and  then 
is  as  inevitable  as  destiny,  for  it  is  destiny.” 
(16) 

r^a 

Your  earning  power  can  be  increased  bv 
acquiring  greater  skill.  (10) 


T he  Best  Investment 

By  F.  D.  Van  Amburgh,  in  the  "San 
Francisco  Examiner* 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  make  the  biggest 
Md  best  investment  ever  offered  you.  Here 
is  an  investment  that  will  pay  you  one  hun¬ 
dred  per*  cent  a  month  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  your  losing  a  dollar. 

It  is  the  safest,  surest  plan  for  profit  and 
permanent  success  ever  offered*  the  American 
people.  It  has  the  indorsement  of  every  big 
banker  and  all  of  the  best  business  men. 

Since  the  days  when  over  eighty  thousand” 
prairie  schooners  jolt^  their  way  across  the 
plains  to  (Talifomia  in  one  year,  since  the 
ramparts  of  the  Rockies,  in  the  early  days 
of  Colorado,**  held  high  hopes  of  success 
and  the  depths  of  despair  for  a  mighty  multi¬ 
tude  of  gold  seekers,  no  scheme,  no  dream, 
no  investment  has  equaled*  this  one. 

The  investment  that  is  here  recommended 
has  made  thousands  of  men  rich  and  will 
continue  to  make  other  men  millions  a  month 
for*  years  to  come. 

It  is  just  as  interesting  and  equally  profit¬ 
able  for  a  woman  as  it  is  for  a  man. 

And  the  incomparable  advantage  of*  this 
investment  is  that  not  a  dollar  of  money  from 
you  is  necessary. 

All  any  man  or  wom&n,  boy  or  girl,  rich 
or  poor,  great**  or  small — all  that  you,  my 


friend,  will  be  called  upon  to  do  is  this:  In¬ 
vest  yourself  for  all  you  are  worth  in  any* 
worthy  work. 

The  great  influence  left  for  the  retail  store 
world  by  A.  T.  Stewart — the  plans  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  to  establish  public  order  by* 
the  power  of  upright  principle — the  lives  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  John  Wesley,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Michelangelo,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Raphael,  Disraeli — all  of* 
their  time-lasting  lessons  are  the  results  of 
investing  their  hearts,  heads,  and  hands  in 
some  worthy  work. 

Are  you  investing  yourself  for  all  you* 
are  worth? (302) 


Vocabulary  Sentence  Drills 

on  the  words  appearing  in  the  Short 
Vocabulary  of  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Manual 

Page  149  (Column  1):  The  attorney  for 
the  architect  would  not  corroborate  the  state-  • 
ment  of  the  administrator  in  regard  to  the 
amount  due  the  estate.^  Your  affida'^’it  will 
be*  a  great  accommodation  to  our  client.  An-  . 
other  claim  has  been  filed  against  the  bank¬ 
rupt.  His  reception  was  most  cordial  and  \ 

conspicuous.  The  authenticity  of  the*  report  \ 

of  the  accident  is  beyond  question.  We  can  i 

only  approximate  the  annual  receipts  expected 
from  this  deal.  We  do  not  approve  of  your 
being"  so  arbitrary  in  this  matter.  If  you  i 

wish  us  to  consider  your  application,  you  must  1 

appear  in  person.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  ’ 

count  you*  among  those  attending  the  auto¬ 
mobile  show  on  the  boulevard  next  month.  It 
is  conclusive  that  the  amalgamation  will  take  J 

place  soon.  Can  you  give  us*  the  address  i 

of  the  worthy  citizen  who  spoke  on  chnl  and  j 
religious  liberty  in  America f  Our  church 
has  made  marvelous  growth  during  the  last 
century^*  Apparently  your  views  do  not 
coincide  with  ours  in  regard  to  the  make-up  ' 
of  our  annual  catalogue.  The  deacons  of  the 
church  discussed  this*  matter  in  a  casual  i 

way.  You  must  be  sure  to  attach  the  coupon  | 
to  your  letter.  The  congregation  was  very  \ 
attentive  to  his  lecture  on*  “Present-Day  ' 

Civilisation."  (203) 

Page  150  (Column  2):  This  doctrine  will  | 
certainly  demoralise  the  Democratic  delega¬ 
tion.  My  employer  is  an  able  executive.  The 
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defendant  did  not  mean  to  deceive  and  he  was 
wholly"  ignorant  of  any  wrong.  Your  elec¬ 
tion  as  a  delegate  is  assured.  The  def>onent 
did  not  designate  where  this  disaster  occurred. 
The  price  of  flour  is"  exorbitant.  If  you 
adhere  to  this  doctrine  it  will  place  you  at  a 
great  disad't'antage.  His  word  is  the  equ’7>a- 
lent  of  his  bond.  She  waved”  her  handker¬ 
chief  as  Old  Glory  was  unfurled.  The 
degenerate  will  he  taken  to  headquarters.  The 
English  maid  is  economical  in  her  methods 
and  earnest  in'*"  her  work.  We  hope  you  will 
find  it  expedient  to  execute  the  deed  immedi¬ 
ately  and  return  it  to  us  in  the  enclosed 
envelope.  The  dhidend'^  is  disfirofortionate 
to  the  investment.  We  charge  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  has  not  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  third  co'venant.  This  land  is  all  under 
cnith’ation.'"*  If  you  would  be  successful,  vou 
must  dej-eloh  a  vigorous,  healthy  body.  My 
husband  will  not  engage  in  the  debate  on 
“The  Equality  of  Races.”(  17.S) 

Page  I.*!!  (Column  I):  We  intend  to  de¬ 
liver  the  farce!  to  the  passenger  by  messenger. 
His  introduction  to  Parliament  places  him 
under  great  obligation  to  you.  This  manu¬ 
script  should"  pro've  of  great  assistance  to 
the  legislature.  A  prospectus  is  indispensable 
in  advertising  this  property.  Although  the 
clerk  was  charged  with  negligence  he  was 
very"  obedient.  It  is  our  intention  to  prose¬ 
cute  him  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law; 
but  we  shall  not  persecute  him.  If  you  can¬ 
not  presvifl*  on  your  client  to  pay  us  by  the 
first  of  the  week,  we  shall  institute  proceed¬ 
ings  against  him.  We  shall  prosr  that  the 
plaintiff  is'"*  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  The  iron  used  in  our  laboratory  is  of 
little  practical  value  elsewhere.  In  these 
days  of  modern  competition,  many'"  disputes 
are  settled  through  litigation.  Have  you  had 
much  practice  in  the  operation  of  this  ma¬ 
chine?  His  introduction  to  this  legislative 
body  was  the  result'"  of  his  being  such  an 
indefatigable  worker  for  this  law.  You 
should  see  that  the  enclosure  is  properly 
marked.  The  words  of  the  legislator  were'" 
incoherent.  You  should  perse'vere  until  you 
accomplish  your  purnose  of  becoming  a  rapid 
shorthand  writer.  ( 190) 

Pace  152  (Column  2):  We  are  indeed 
thankful  for  a  tranquil  sea.  In  your  study, 
are  you  giving  proper  attention  to  the  rules 
of  punctuation  and  the  acquirement  of"  a 
vocabulary  f  The  secretary  gave  the  salesman 
a  key  to  the  warehouse.  This  versatile  gentle¬ 
man  withdretv  before  the  vote  was  taken.  The 
verdict  in  the"  case  of  Jones  versus  Smith 
was  set  aside  by  the  court.  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  support  this  measure.  Do  you 
think  his"  past  conduct  would  rvarrant  you 
in  accepting  his  resignation f  His  subaltern 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  such  unn.sual  methods. 
This  is  a  righteous  cause  and"”  we  know  you 
will  not  refuse  us.  His  remarks. were  rePug- 
nant  to  the  people  attending  the  soeial.  This 
quarter  all  the  students  will  qualify.  We'" 
will  remunerate  you  for  your  efforts  in  our 
behalf.  His  testimony  will  not  strengthen 
your  case.  These  goods  were  purchased  from 


a  wholesale  house  on'"  the  boulevard.  He 
could  make  no  specific  charges.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  teams  was  really  a  great 
event.  Variotts  una'voidable  situations  arose 
which  prevented'"  h’m  from  attending  the 
exposition  in  the  United  Stales. {IS4) 

“Not  doing  wrong  is  not  doing  right.’’(7) 


Supplementary  Lesson 
Drills 

Lesson  Nine 

Dear  Sir: 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  order 
given  our  Mr.  Wells  yesterday.  We  shall 
give  it  our  usual  attention  and  you  mav"  look 
for  the  goo<ls  early  in  the  week.  With  the 
order,  we  are  sending  a  display  case,  which 
we  ask  you  to  accept.  The  ca.se"  is  a  beauty, 
and  it  will  show  your  line  to  good  advantage. 

You  will  oblige  us  greatly,  if  you  will  give 
us  a  report  on"  how  these  gootls  appeal  to 
your  trade. 

Very  truly  yours,  (86) 


Lesson  T en 
Dear  Mr.  Phillips: 

Our  association  is  inaugurating  a  campaign 
for  new  members.  We  hope  to  pass  the 
twenty-five  hundred  mark  by  March  first. 
The"  success  of  this  campaign  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  each 
member  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Crane  is  captain  of  team  No.  7," 
and  he  has  chosen  you  as  one  of  his  helpers. 
I  know  you  will  render  him  every  assistance 
possible.  A  meeting  of  this  team  is”  called 
for  Thursday  evening. 

Cordially  yours,  (81) 


Lesson  Eleven 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
fifteenth  instant,  with  which  you  inclose  a 
report  of  the  sales  for  the  past"  three  months. 
We  have  analyzed  the  data  line  by  line  and 
we  thank  you  for  putting  it  in  such  good  con¬ 
dition.  We  watch  the  papers"  day  after  day 
for  the  general  market  outlook ;  but  your 
reports  are  much  more  satisfactory.  We  are 
glad  to  receive  them  from  time  to  time."  as 
they  m.nke  it  possible  to  keep  in  touch  with 
conditions  in  your  territory. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  firm  in  this 
city'"*  that  serves  its  clients  as  well  as  we  do, 
in  the  way  of  up-to-date  information  on 
markets. 

Very  truly  yours,  (122) 
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Lesson  Twelve 
Dear  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Wc  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  • 
Topeka  Stove  Foundry,  makers  of  the  Royal 
Range,  asking  for  quotations  on  one  hundred** 
twenty- five  tliousand  tons  pig  iron.  They  are 
in  a  rush  for  this  iron,  and  as  we  feel  sure 
that  we  will  secure  the  order, **  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  arrange  to  run  the  mill  night 
and  day  until  it  is  finished.  This  is  a  good 
firm  and’*  we  want  their  order  given  proper 
attention. 

You  know  our  prices  will  advance  on  the 
fifteenth. 

Cordially  yours,  (93)  • 

Easy 

Dictation  Exercises 

in  Simple  Language  for  the  Use  of 
Beginners  in  Shorthand 

Exercise  1 

All  men  and  women  who  have  had,  from 
time  to  time,  and  from  year  to  year,  the 
training  of  ready  and  rapid  writers,  have  felt** 
the  great  need  of  a  book  or  books  made  up 
of  simple  matter,  from  which  to  read,  or 
dictate,  as  we  are  used  to  call”  it,  to  su:|^h 
pupils  as  have  just  begun  to  gather  their 
strokes  and  hooks  and  circles  and  loops  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  weave  them  into  neat’*  word 
forms. 

Books  made  up  of  words  of  only  one 
syllable  are  even  now  to  be  found  in  the  book 
sJiops ;  but  most  of  them'"*  are  too  large  and 
cost  too  much  money.  What  we  want  is  a 
book  of  this  size,  with  not  too  many  words 
or  pages  or***  leaves,  and  in  nice  large  type 
such  as  you  sec  here,  to  save  the_  teacher’s 
eyes;  for  some  of  us  do  grow  old  just  like*” 
other  people. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ^tr.  Beale,  who  seems 
to  know  so  well  what  we  teachers  and  schol¬ 
ars  retpiire,  will  find  some'”  clever  person 
who  is  willing  to  group  those  rrrv  little 
words  into  smooth-running  sentences;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  all*"*  young 
people  should  first  be  put  through  a  course  of 
baby-talk  before  they  plume  their  shorthand 
wings,  as  it  were,  for  a  higher  flight.***  “To 
be  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom,”  says  some 
very  wise  person — I  don’t  know  who— "is  the 
open  secret  of  being  able  to*”  come  out  at 
the  top.” 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  one  small  book 
of  short  words,  even  if  we  had  it,  would  not*** 
hold  out  very  long,  even  under  slow  dicta¬ 
tion;  and  we  look,  and  look  in  vain,  for  some¬ 
thing  of  a  slightly  higher  grade  to  take  its*"* 
place.  Take  up  any  pancr  or  magazine  or 
book  you  please,  and.  ten  to  one,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose***  wc  have 
in  view,  for  the  reason  that  it  contains  so 
many  hard  words,  and  harder  names  of  per¬ 


sons,  places,  birds,  or  beasts — that  walk*”  the 
earth,  or  stand  at  ease,  or  hop  or  fly.  (360) 

Exercise  2 

I  know  you  do  not  mind  such  words  and 
terms  as  Bess  or  Bell  or  John  or  Jack,  “the 
man  in  the  moon,”  or  “the**  pig  with  the  curl¬ 
ing  tail.”  They  are  put  down  as  quick  as  a 
wink,  and  it  does  me  good  to  see  you  write 
them.  But”  how  about  the  names  of  some  of 
your  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins  and 
uncles  and  aunts?  Yes,  they  are  indeed  hard, 
and  so  I”  think,  with  you,  that  we  had  better 
keep  clear  of  them  for  a  time. 

You  at  once  see,  then,  the  object  I  have  in 
view***  in  stringing  these  simple  words  to¬ 
gether,  with  no  pretense  to  finely-turned 
phrases  or  clever  style.  I  feel  sure  that  any 
one  of  you  could'*  make  a  book  of  the  kind, 
if  you  would  only  try;  but,  as  the  saying  is, 
“what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s 
business,”  and  so'”  it  has  been  left  undone. 
Well,  here  goes.  I  shall  promise  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  thick-skinned  river-horse  of  the  Dark 
Land,  or  the”*  name  of  Job’s  third  daughter; 
but,  all  the  same,  pray  be  on  your  guard,  lest 
a  long  and  difficult  word  should  escape  me. 

Most  of*"  you  young  men  and  women,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  wish  to  learn  swift  writing 
for  the  money  that  is  to  he  made  from  its*" 
use.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  all  right  and  proper, 
as  goofi  writers  are  always  in  demnnd,  and 
those  who  write  best  and  make  few'*”  or  no 
mistakes,  will  be  sure,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  be  best  paid  in  the  end.  But,  aside 
from  this  view  of  the  case,***  I  would  fain 
hope  that  there  are  some  among  you  who  will 
grow  up  with  a  love  for  the  art,  as  an  art; 
who  will”"  derive  some  pleasure,  as  many 
have  done  before  you,  in  the  mere  practice 
of  it ;  who  will  discover  some  beauty  in  its 
facile  word  forms.**  and  be  struck  with  the 
clever  way  in  which  the  signs  have  been  fitted 
to  the  sounds  of  words  and  phrases  as  we 
hear  them*”  read  or  spoken.  (353) 

Exercise  3 

Those  who  trulv  love  the  art  for  its  own 
sake  will  never  debase  it  by  using  it  in  such 
a  careless  manner  that  it  can*  not  be  read 
correctly  and  quickly;  but  will  rather  try  at 
all  times  to  write  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  writ¬ 
ten,  and  then”  there  will  be  no  trouble  at  all 
on  the  score  of  reading  what  has  been  written. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  the  reason  why’* 
so  many  young  women  want  to  learn  short¬ 
hand  is  because  of  the  opportunities  it  offers 
in  the  way  of  making  monev,  and  I  then 
made'*"  an  appeal  to  you  on  the  score  of  the 
beauty  of  shorthand — to  learn  it  not  only  for 
its  practical  value,  but  as  an  art'*  that  you 
can  love  and  treasure.  This  affection  for  an 
art  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  effect  that  there 
is  no  estimating  what  the'”  final  result  may 
be.  Phidias,  the  sculptor,  was  so  interested 
in  his  art  that  he  refused  to  take  money  for 
his  work  because  he  said”*  it  might  affect  the 
quality  of  it.  Of  course,  we  of  today  Imow 
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that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  such  extremes, 
because  we  know***  that  unusual  achievement 
always  brings  its  reward,  and  that  if  we  step 
out  ahead  of  the  crowd  there  will  be  more 
demand  for  our  service***  or  product,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  than  we  can  supply. 

The  desire  to  improve  the  art  to  the  utmost 
extent  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of*“  many 
men  of  many  minds  for  centuries.  That  is 
really  true,  for  shorthand  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  reporting  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate*'*  as  far  back  as  sixty-three  years 
B,  C.  To  this  day  it  is  not  so  perfect  as  we 
could  wish  to  have  it;  but**®  it  has  reached  a 
degree  of  perfection  achieved  in  many  other 
arts,  as  is  shown  by  the  work  of  young 
writers  in  the  championship  contests.***  One 
of  our  writers  is  the  present  champion  of  the 
world.  Although  but  nineteen,  he  took  from 
dictation  3,444***  words,  in  three  takes  of  five 
minutes  each,  given  at  the  rates  of  198,  233, 
and  258***  words  a  minute,  and  wrote  them 
out  on  the  typewriter  with  but  three  errors. 
(389) 

Exercise  4 

Our  mother-tongue,  of  itself,  presents  many 
difficulties.  You  must  have  observed  that  a 
large  number  of  words  are  put  on  paper  with 
so  little**  effort  that  they  are  “in 'black  and 
white”  almost  before  you  know  it,  while 
others  cause  the  boys  to  stop  and  think  and 
scratch  their**  heads,  and  the  girls  to  appeal 
to  the  teacher,  and  (once  in  a  very  long 
while)  to  make  mistakes.  But  another  and 
perhaps  the  chief'*  reason  for  this  state  of 
things  is,  that  although  most  of  the  signs 
brought  into  play  are  as  good  as  we  could 
wish  them  to”*  be,  serving  our  purposes  in 
every  way,  others  of  them,  because  of  the 
vagaries  of  our  language,  once  in  a  while  are 
awkward  and  “stuck***-up  things”  that  will 
neither  join  the  game,  nor  bow  to,  nor  go 
hand  in  hand  with  their  mates,  in  an  agree¬ 
able  manner,  and  so'**  make  trouble  all 
around. 

But,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  si^s  at  our 
command  are  the  best  that  exist  in  nature; 
and,  further,  that”*  a  given  number  of  strokes 
and  marks,  whether  good  or  bad,  must  be 
brought  into  service  before  fast  writing  can 
be  done  at  all,  you***  can  readily  understand 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to 
take  such  material  as  is  within  our  reach,  and 
put  forth***  our  best  effort  to  make  the  most 
of  it — in  other  words,  to  master  it.  And 
while  we  are  thinking  of  this  veiy  point,  let*** 
me  mention  another  thought  which  comes  to 
me  at  the  moment.  The  human  hand  is  a 
most  wonderful  instrument;  it  is  capable  of 
performing  feats”*  far  beyond  the  hope  of 
realization.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  is  not 
wholly  true.  If  we  set  our  minds  to  a  task 
and***  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  effort 
and  to  find  joy  in  achievement  for  its  own 
sake,  almost  all  things  are  possible.  I  am*** 
going  to  mention  very  briefly  just  one  phase 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  technique  of  writing.  (346) 


Cultivate  the  art  of  being  cheerful  (6) 

Wisdom  is  knowing  what  to  do  next.  Skill 
is  knowing  how  to  do  it  and  virtue  is  doing 
it.(18) 


A  Few 

**Donfs**  in  Shorthand  Style 

Alphabet  :  Don’t  let  the  circle  interfere 
with  the  curve. 

Benefit:,  Watch  the  slant  of  downward 
strokes. 

Sudden  :  Keep  the  hooks  narrow  and  deep. 

Whatever  you  study,  endeavor  to  learn  it 
accurately.  Never  be  satisfied  with  a  surface 
knowledge  of  anything.  (17) 

Business  goes  where  it  is  solicited  and 
stays  where  it  is  well  treated.  (13) 

Key  to  November  O,  G.  A, 
Test 

Gentlemen :  I  expect  to  sail  on  the 

Homeric,  July  eighteenth,  for  a  picturing  trip 
through  Emgland,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany  and  Holland.  While  the  object**  of 
the  trip  is  to  stock  my  files  with  marketable 
pictorials,  still  I  feel  that  the  trip  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  you  and®*  more  profitable 
to  me  if  I  leave  with  a  stock  of  suggestions 
or  commissions. 

Therefore,  without  any  obligations  on  your 
part,  have  you  any  suggestions'*  to  offer  as 
to  pictures  that  would  be  of  value  to  you? 
I  will  have  a  journalist  along  as  an  assistant 
and  can  furnish  manuscript'”  with  illustra¬ 
tions.  All  you  have  to  do  is  make  the  sugges¬ 
tion;  I  make  the  picture.  When  I  get  tock 
you  look  ’em  over  and  if'**  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied,  that  ends  it.  We  will  be  just  as  good 
friends  as  we  ever  were. 

My  equipment  will  consist  of  Autochrom, 
P^chro^tic,'**  and  straight  film  and  all 
prints  will  be  submitted  8x10  imless  otherwise 
specified. 

Yours  truly,  (168) 

New  Years — World* s  Oldest 
Holiday 

By  Earle  fV.  Gage 
in  "The  Dearborn  Independent" 

New  Year’s  Day  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
holiday  festivals.  The  Romans  on  this  day 
were  accustomed  to  exchange  greetings  and 
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make  presents.  It“  is  probably  the  most 
movable  feast  known  to  history,  having  been 
held  in  nearly  every  season  of  the  year. 

A  wise  prophet  of  long  ago,”  who  had 
given  considerable  thought  to  the  flight  of 
time,  the  revolving  seasons,  and  the  swiftly 
passing  months,  observed  that  it  is  very  ap¬ 
propriate,  as”  far  as  the  Northern  Hemis¬ 
phere  is  concerned,  that  January  “should  be 
the  first  month  of  the  year.  Its  beginning 
being  near  the  winter  solstice,  the'”  year  is 
thus  made  to  present  a  complete  series  of  the 
seasonal  changes  and  operations,  including 
equally  the  first  movements  of  spring,  and 
the  death”*  of  all  annual  vegetation  in  the 
frozen  arms  of  winter.” 

However,  the  calendars  of  the  ancients — 
the  Jews,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks — did  not 
place’"  the  commencement  of  the  year  at  this 
point.  It  was  not  done  until  the  formation 
of  the  Roman  Calendar  usually  attributed  to 
the  second  king,’”  Numa  Pompilius,  whose 
reign  is  set  down  as  terminating  in  the  year 
672  B.  C.  Numa,  it  is  said,  decreed  that  the”* 
year  should  commence  at  this  time,  and  he 
added  two  new  months  to  the  ten  into  which 
the  year  had  previously  been  divided,  calling 
the”*  first  of  the  new  months  Januarius,  in 
honor  of  Janus,  the  pagan  god  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  doors.  Janus  might  very 
naturally  be  presumed*”  also  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  opening  of  the  year. 

The  ancient  Jewish  calendar  year  opened 
as  a  rule  on  what  is  now*”  March  25,  and  it 
continued  long  to  have  a  legal  position  in 
Christian  countries.  In  England,  it  was  not 
until  1752*”  that  January  first  became  the 
initial  day  of  the  legal  year,  as  it  had  long 
been  the  initial  day  of  the  popular  year. 

Before  that"*  time  it  was  customary  to  set 
down  dates  between  January  first  and  March 
24,  inclusive,  in  this  way,  “January  30,  1648*”- 
49.”  meaning  that  popularly  the  year  was 
1649,  but  legally,  1648,  for  the  legal  year  did 
not  begin*"  until  March  25. 

Thus  New  Year’s  Day  was  a  movable 
holiday;  every  race  and  creed  had  a  different 
idea  and  custom  as  to  its”*  day  of  visitation, 
and  uncertainty  reigned  throughout  the  then 
known  world.  Different  natiems  celebrated 
the  day  at  various  seasons  in  the  winter,  the 
spring,  the*”  summer  and  the  autumn.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Persians  began  the  new 
year  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  September  22, 
and  the  Greeks  in  the*"  time  of  Solon — after 
whom  every  rural  lawmaker  has  called  him¬ 
self  ever  since — at  the  winter  solstice,  Decem¬ 
ber  21.  The  Romans  began  the  year*”  with 
the  winter  solstice  until  changed  to  January 
first.  The  Jews  began  the  New  Year  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  March  22,  as  the  beginning*” 
of  the  year.  This  is  astronomically  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  spring  and  is  really  a  logical  time 
to  begin  the  new  year. 

In  1582**  the  Pope  promulgated  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  Calendar,  and  New  Year,  which 
medieval  Europe  theretofore  had  observed  on 
March  25,  was  finally  fixed  for  the*"  first 
day  of  January.  Catholic  countries  adopted 
the  change  immediately.  Protestant  coun¬ 
tries  were  slower,  and  it  was  not  until  the 


British  Parliament  passed  a  law"*  fixing  New 
Year’s  Day  as  on  January  first,  in  1752.  that 
the  Christian  world  accepted  it  generally.  ^ 
Under  the  Caesars,  New  Year’s*”  was  quite 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  emperor,  and  became 
so  great  a  burden  to  the  people  that  the 
Christian  church  prohibited  its  members*” 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  festival. 
The  orgies  which  accompanied  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  season  not  only  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  but  also  amcMig*”  the  Teutonic  races, 
caused  the  early  Christians  to  look  with  scant 
favor  upon  it.  By  the  fifth  century,  however, 
December  25  had  become  a*^*  fixed  festival 
commemorative  of  Jesus’  nativity,  and  Janu¬ 
ary  first  assumed  a  special  sacred  character 
as  the  feast  of  the  circumcision. 

In  Scotland,  the  change  was’”  made  by  a 
decree  of  King  James  VI,  who  became 
James  I  of  England,  when  the  crowns  of  the 
two  kingdoms  were  united  at  the”*  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  decree  of  King  James 
was  issued  in  the  year  1600,  so  that  Scotland 
made  the  change  152”*  years  before  it  was 
made  in  England,  by  act  of  Parliament,  al¬ 
most  a  half-century  after  the  complete  union 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

Our”*  Teutonic  and  Saxon  ancestors  found 
it  impossible  to  celebrate  New  Year’s  Day 
without  what  they  called  the  wassail  bowl. 
On  New  Year’s  Eve  the  wassail*”  bowl  was 
filled  with  spiced  ^  ale  and  drunk  in  families, 
and  poorer  folk  tied  a  bowl  with  ribbons  and 
begged  for  money  for  ale  to*”  fill  and  refill 
the  bowl,  singing: 

Wassail,  wassail,  all  over  the  town. 

Our  toast  it  is  white,  our  ale  it  is  brown; 

Our  bowl  it***  is  made  of  mapHn  tree. 

We  be  good  fellows  all  I  drink  to  thee. 

The  custom  of  exchanging  presents  on  New 
Year’s^  Day,  though*’*  in  Anglo-Saxon  coun¬ 
tries  it  has  been  largely  superseded  by  the 
giving  of  Qiristmas  gifts,  is  still  retained  in 
France  and  the  Latin  countries.  It  is*”  one 
of  the  oldest  and  was  one  of  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  observances  of  the  season. 

The  Persians  celebrated  the  beginning  of 
the  year  by  exchanging*”  gifts  of  eggs.  The 
ancient  Druids  distributed  as  New  Year’s 
gifts  among  the  early  Britons  branches  of 
sacred  mistletoe,  cut  with  peculiarly  solemn 
ceremOTies*"  on  the  previous  night  from  oak 
trees  in  a  forest  dedicated  to  the  gods. 

In  France  the  jour  de  Van  entirely  puts 
Christmas  in*"  the  shade— indeed  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  the  latter  has  had  any 
vogue  at  all  to  speak  of  among  the  French. 
Even’*”  now  it  is  a  fashionable  imitation  of 
an  English  custom  rather  than  a  native-born 
feast.  The  Christmas  creches  in  churches 
and  homes  are  but’®*  introductions  to  those 
of  Epiphany,  and  the  trois  Mages  are  usually 
present  at  the  Nativity  whatever  chronology 
may  say. 

The  old  Roman  customs  connected  with”” 
Janus  (who  faced  both  ways,  past  and  future) 
and  the  importance  of  the  greetings  and  pres¬ 
ents  on  the  first  of  January  are  as  flourishing 
today”"  as  two  thousand  years  ago.  For  the 
Romans  of  old,  right  back  in  early  Republican 
times,  presented  their  friends  wiA  dried  figs. 
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dates,  and  honeycomb"®*  as  emblems  of  the 
sweetness  of  the  omens  under  which  the  year' 
should  run  its  course.  Along  with  these  was 
the  slif>s — a  small  coin"*  or  medal  which  was 
an  emblem  of  the  good  luck  expressed  and 
also  a  mascot  presaging  riches.  Later  this 
became  a  “tip”  to  one’s  slave""  or  workman. 

In  America  and  England,  a  few  close 
friends,  the  younger  generation,  our  business 
servants,  such  as  postmen,  and  a  few  do¬ 
mestic  ancillaries  profit"*  at  Christmas;  but 
in  France  the  whole  nation  takes  a  hand. 
All  your  friends  without  exception  must  re¬ 
ceive  your  wish  of  “une  bonne  et  heureuse'^ 
annee”  and  this  should  be  done  personally. 

A  private  citizen  of  retiring  habits  may  do 
this  with  ease ;  a  business  man  with  cus¬ 
tomers  added  to’**  his  own  and  his  wife’s 
relations  has  a  harder  task;  while  a  public 
man  of  any  distinction,  even  local,  has  any 
number,  from  hundreds  to'*"  thousands,  who 
mnst  be  remembered. 

Fortunately,  Dame  Convention  allows  this 
to  be  done  by  deputy,  and  you  may  suitably 
inscribe  your  cards,  send  them  around'***  by 
a  hired  distributor,  and  peacefully  remain  at 
home.  After  the  late  war  this  custom  was 
allowed  to  assume  reasonable  proportions,  but 
in  France  all'*"  ceremonious  traditions  have 
a  tough  life,  and  today  this  “calling”  duty 
is  as  binding  as  ever. 

The  New  Year’s  present  duty  is  just  as 
rigid.’**  Presents  must  be  given,  for  instance, 
to  all  your  employes.  Hundreds  of  employers 
have  to  stand  for  hours  receiving  the  hand¬ 
shake  and  "‘Bonne  annee"  from  expectant**® 
workmen  and  return  the  wish  with  a  "Same 
to  you,  Jules,"  or  "Same  to  you,  Gaston,"  to¬ 
gether  with  an  envelope  containing  a  gift 
exactly  proportionate’***  to  the  importance  of 
their  duties.  It  is  an  opportunity  of  display¬ 
ing  considerable  tact  in  deciding  the  precise 
position  in  the  hierarchy  of  labor  of'“*  the 
man  w-ho  sweeps  up  the  refuse  and  him  who 
carts  it  away. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  France.  New  Year’s  Day 
outshines  Christmas  as  the’**  most  important 
festival  of  the  year.  A  visitor  whom  every 
faniilv  exnects  on  New  Year’s  morning  is 
the  “first  foot,”  a  name  given  to  the’*”  person 
who  first  sets  foot  over  the  threshold  after 
the  stroke  of  twelve. 

At  the  principal  Russian  cities,  under  normal 
conditions.  New  Year’s  is  celebrated’*”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rite  of  the  calendar  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  favorite  form  of  gift 
appears  to  be  bric-a-brac.  Under  the  pre¬ 
text'*"  of  sending  bonbons,  men  pack  the 
candies  in  the  most  exquisite  caskets  of  Saxe 
or  Sevres  porcelain,  or  else  in  boxes  made  of 
that  beautiful’**  enameled  silverware  for 
which  Russian  jewelers  are  justly  famous. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France,  it  became  fashionable  to  send  bon¬ 
bons  on  New’*"  Year’s  Day.  and  one  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  them,  in  1822.  were  sold  in  the 
tw’o  davs  preceding  the  festival. 

In  Japan,  the’®**  New  Year  is  a  season  of 
much  festivitv  and  innocent  mirth.  Every 
portal  is  decorated  and  each  obiect  of  which 
the  decoration  is  composed  has’*"  a  symbolic 


meaning.  The  usual  form  of  the  decoration 
is  a  green  arch.  On  the  right  is  placed  a 
small  pine  tree  with  a  reddish’®*  stem,  and  on 
the  left  one  with  a  black  stem.  Fancy  has 
attributed  to  the  light  one  a  feminine  and  to 
the  dark  one  a’*"  masculine  sex.  Also,  this 
hardy  tree  symbolizes  a  stalwart  age  that  has 
withstood  the  storms  and  struggles  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Close  to  the  pines  on  either’"*  side  are 
set  graceful  stems  of  bamboo,  which,  rising 
erect  with  succession  of  rings,  form  a  fit 
symbol  of  hale  life  and  fullness  of  years."" 

The  distance  between  the  trees,  about  six 
feet,  is  spanned  by  a  grass  rope  sufficiently 
raised  to  admit  of  passage  beneath  it.  This, 
according  to"*  its  symbolic  purpose,  debars 
all  unclean  and  evil  things  from  crossing  the 
threshold. 

Among  the  Chinese,  New  Year’s  Day  is  the 
greatest  festival  of  the""  year,  while  in  many 
countries  it  receives  greater  attention  than 
even  Christmas. 

From  old  Dutch  times  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  New  Year’s’"*  Day  in 
New  York  City  was  devoted  to  the  universal 
interchange  of  visits.  Every  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  it  was  a  breach  of  etiquette’*"  to 
omit  any  acquaintance  in  the  annual  calls; 
when  old  friendships  were  renewed  and 
family  differences  amicably  settled. 

At  this  period  there  were  great  feasts'** 
spread  in  many  houses  and  the  traditions  of 
tremendous  Dutch  eating  and  drinking  were 
faithfully  observed.  Special  houses  were 
noted  for  particular  entertainment;  at  one,’*" 
pickled  oysters ;  at  another,  boned  turkey  or 
marvelous  chocolate  or  perfect  coffee.  At  all 
houses  there  were  New  Year’s  cakes  in  the 
form  of  the’"*  Egyotian  cartouche. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  custom  of  the 
Presidents,  from  Washington  to  the  present, 
to  receive  on  New  Year’s  Day.  was  estab¬ 
lished’*"  by  these  Dutch  festivals.  In  1790, 
when  New  York  City  was  the  seat  of  our 
government.  President  Washington  held  a  re¬ 
ception  between’**  noon  and  three  o’clock,  and 
was  visited  by  all  the  home  and  foreign  dig¬ 
nitaries.  He  expressed  the  hope  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  that  whatever  change  might’*"  take  place 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  city,  the 
observance  of  New  Year’s  Day  might  never 
be  abandoned.  In  New  York  and  many'"* 
other  cities,  there  are  services  in  many 
churches  and  receptions  in  clubs  and  drawing 
rooms.  The  good  Knickerbocker  custom  is 
still  maintained  by  some  families.*** 

However,  slowly  there  followed  the  gradual 
breaking  down  of  the  old  lines  of  conven¬ 
tionality  into  a  wild  riot  of  visits.  New 
Year’s  Day  took  on***  the  character  of  an 
untamed  race  against  time.  A  procession, 
each  of  whose  component  parts  were  com¬ 
posed  of  two  or  three  young  men  in  a**® 
barouche,  with  a  pair  of  steaming  horses  and 
a  careless  driver,  would  rattle  from  house 
to  house  all  day  long.  The  visitors  would 
jump  out*®"  of  the  carriage,  rush  into  the 
house,  and  come  out  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
ceremony  of  calling  was  a  farce.  There  were 
hilarious  greetings,""  a  bite  to  eat,  everybody 
shook  hands  all  round,  and  the  callers  dashed 
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out  and  jumped  into  the  carriage  and  were  off  • 
to  the  next**"  house.  However,  after  a  few 
years  thus  the  custom  was  abolished. 

The  sole  record  of  the  observance  of  the 
New  Year  by  the  Pilgrims  in*“*  the  New 
World  named  New  England  was  most  prosaic, 
most  brief — ^“we  went  to  work  •betimes.” 
Many  of  the  good  Puritan  ministers  thought 
the  celebration”"  of  the  day  savored  of  im¬ 
proper  and  'unchristian  reverence  for  the 
heathen  god  Janus.  Yet  these  English 
settlers  came  from  a  land  where  New 
Year’s***®  Eve  and  New  Year’s  Day  were 
second  in  importance  and  in  domestic  observ¬ 
ance  only  to  Christmas. 

For  centuries  it  has  been  the  custom,  at 
least****  among  northern  nations,  “to  see  the 
old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in”  with  the 
highest  demonstrations  of  merriment  and  con¬ 
viviality.  To  but  a***®  few  does  it  seem  to 
occur  that  the  day  is  a  memorandum  of  the 
subtraction  of  another  year  from  the  little 
sum  of  life. 

An*”®  old  writer  records :  “With  the  multi¬ 
tude,  the  top  feeling  is  a  desire  to  express 
good  wishes  for  the  next  twelve  months’  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  friends,**®*  and  to  be  subject 
of  similar  benevolence  on  the  part  of  others, 
and  to  see  this  intercha^e  of  cordial  feelings 
take  place,  as  far  as****^  possible,  in  festive 
circumstances.” 

The  poet  Longfellow,  in  one  of  his  prose 
works,  has  given  advice  as  to  the  attitude  to 
take,  respecting  the  flight***®  of  time  of  which 
all  are  so  forcibly  reminded  by  New  Year’s 
Day.  He  writes : 

“Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past.  It  comes 
not  back*”®  again.  Wisely  improve  the  pres¬ 
ent.  It  is  thine.  And  go  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  future  without  fear  and  with  a 
manly  heart.” 

The  Old**®*  World  custom  of  watch-night 
meetings  and  of  sitting  up  to  see  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  year  in  is  now  perhaps," 
here****  in  the  United  States,  more  general 
than  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Indeed,  New 
Year’s  Day  is  our  second  holiday,  as  it  has 
been  man’s  festival**®*  day  since  remotest 
times.  (2454) 

A  Commission  Contract 
Case 

(Concluded  from  the  December  issue) 

A  Yes,  that  is  my  wife’s,  yes,  sir. 

Q  Mr.  Hart,  when  was  the  first  time  you 
talked  with  Mr.  Dale*"*  about  the  sale  of 
this  property  on  Sheridan  Road? 

A  Well,  that  was  in  January. 

Q  In  January?  A  1923. 

Q  And”®*  at  that  time  he  paid  you  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  binding  the  bargain? 

A  He  did  not  pay  me  nothing.  I  did  not 
get  a  cent.*"* 

Q  Well,  he  paid  Mr.  Johnson  who  repre¬ 
sented  you  a  thousand  dollars?  A  Yes. 

Q  And  Mr.  Johnson  has  held  that  thou¬ 


sand  dollars  in  escrow  ever  since,  hasnt 
he?  A  Ever  since,  exactly. 

Q  You  begun  a  law  suit  against  Mr.  Dale 
growing  out  of  this  transaction,  did  you 
not?****  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  your  feeling  toward  him  at  this 
particular  time  is  not  a  very  friendly  feeling? 
A  Why,  naturally  not. 

Mr.  Martin:****  That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
By  Mr.  Gates 

Q  Now,  you  say  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  hold¬ 
ing  a  thousand  dollars  in  escrow.  Do  you 
know*”®  whether  Mr.  Johnson  still  has  that 
thousand  dollars  or  not? 

A  I  could  not  say.  Maybe  he  returned  it 
back.  It  is  more  than  I®***  can  tell. 

Q  But  Mr.  Johnson  got  a  thousand  dollars? 
A  Yes,  certainly. 

Q  You  never  got  any  of  it?  A  Not  any. 
Q  Do***®  you  know  whether  he  got  it  or 
not?  A  What? 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Johnson  got 
a  thousand  dollars? 

A  Yes,  certainly.  I***^  seen  the  check. 

Q  Whose  check  was  it,  do  you  know? 

A  It  was  made  out  in  my  name,  I  presume. 
Q  Not  what  you****  presume.  Did  you  see 
a  check? 

A  I  did,  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

Q  Who  signed  the  check? 

A  It  was  signed  by  L.  J.**®*  Dale. 

Q  Payable  to  him? 

A  It  was  payable,  I  believe,  to  B.  J.  Hart, 
which  he  held  in  escrow. 

Q  Did  you  endorse  it?***  A  No,  I  did  not. 
Q  Are  you  sure  it  was  payable  to  B.  J. 
Hart? 

A  I  am  positively  sure  it  was,  B.  J.*** 
Hart. 

Mr.  Gates:  That  is  all. 

The  plaintiff  rests. 

Thereupon  the  plaintiff  rested  his  case. 
(4065) 

r*s« 

Let  the  idea  get  into  your  head  that  you 
are  going  to  fail  and  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
prove  a  good  prophet  (23) 

The  man  who  practices  what  he  preaches 
is  generally  noted  for  his  short,  simple,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  sermons.  ( 17) 


Business  Letters 

Discount  Wrongfully  Deducted 

(From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation,  page  lj8, 
letters  i.  t,  and  3) 

W.  L.  Fauser  &  Company, 

915  Lyndale  Avenue, 

Houston,  Texas 
Gentlemen : 

We  thank  you  for  your  check,  but  it  cannot 
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be  accepted  because*  of  your  error  in  deduct¬ 
ing  2%  discount. 

We  assume  that  you  are  familiar  with  our 
terms — \%  20  days,  net  60,**  and  that  this  was 
an  oversight. 

As  the  discount  period  has  expired,  we  must 
suggest  your  remittance  in  full. 

Yours  very  truly,  (72) 

E.  B.  Graham  &  Sons, 

189  Jackson  Street, 

Joliet,  Illinois 
Gentlemen : 

Thank  you  for  your  remittance  of  $201.17* 
covering  your  invoice  of  October  30  for 
$^5.27.  We  find,  however,  that  you  have 
used  the  shipping  date*  of  December  31  and 
have  taken  2%  discoimt  from  that  date. 

We  believe  you  will  find  that  our  invoice 
states  terms  of*  1%  Noveinber  15  or  net 
December  31.  In  fact,  we  did  not  send  you 
the  statement  until  the  invoice  was  due,  net;’* 
therefore  this  deduction  is  not  in  accordance 
with  our  new  terms  and  applies  only  on  de¬ 
liveries  made  after  December  26. 

We  shall  appreciate  your'*  courtesy  if  you 
will  refer  to  our  original  invoice.  If  you 
find  we  are  correct  please  mail  us  an  addi¬ 
tional  remittance  for  $4.10.’" 

Yours  very  truly,  (155) 

Lawrence  Laundry  Company, 

876  James  Street, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen ; 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  receipt  of 
your  check  September  18,*  $389.41,  sent  in 
payment  of  our  August  account  $397.33,  less 
$7.92f*  discount. 

We  are  placing  the  amount  of  the  check 
to  the  credit  of  your  account,  but’  at  this  late 
date  we  are  not*  in  a  position  to  credit  you 
with  cash  discoimt.  You,  of  course,  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  necessity  for  having  definite  limits 
to  the  period  for  allowing'*  cash  discount 
If  the  delay  in  remittance  is  due  to  anything 
for  which  we  are  responsible,  kindly  let  us 
know  and  we  shall  be  pleased'*  to  place  the 
amount  to  your  credit.  We  assume,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  case  the  delay  lies  at  your  end 
you  are  as  willing  to  refund.'* 

Yours  truly,  (152) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 


Heard  in  Miami 

Sara :  And  what  is  the  height  of  your 
ambition  ? 

Clara:  Oh,  somewhere  between  five  feet 
ten  and  six  feet.  (19) 


For  Men  Only 

A  portly  woman  had,  by  mistake,  taken  a 
seat  in  a  railway  coach  reserved  for  smokers. 
With  unconcealed  indication  she  saw  the 
man  next  to*  her  fill  his  pipe. 

“Sir,”  she  said  in  frigid  tone,  “smoking 
always  makes  me  ill.” 

The  man  calmly  lit  his  pipe  and  puffed  con¬ 
tentedly,  at  the  same  time  replied: 

“Does  it,  ma’am?  Well,  take  my  advice 
and  give  it  up.”  (66) 


No  Trade 

Farmer:  Be  this  the  Woman’s  Exchange? 
Woman :  Yes. 

Farmer :  Be  ye  the  woman  ? 

Woman:  Yes. 

Farmer:  Well,  then.  I’ll  keep  Maggie.(21) 


Silence  is  Golden 

Mother:  Betty,  John  brought  you  home 
very  late  last  night. 

Betty:  Yes,  it  was  late.  Mother.  Did  the 
noise  disturb  you? 

Mother:  No,  dear,  it*  wasn’t  the  noise.  It 
was  the  silence.  (32) 


A  Good  Start 

“You  know  my  friend  DeLancey?  He 
claims  to  be  a  born  actor.” 

“Oh,  he  is  no  good.  He  never  got  an 
encore  but  once*  in  his  life.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes,  when  he  was  born.  He  was  a 
twin.”  (38) 


“All  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  it — happiness  was  born  a  twin.” 

A  wise  merchant  takes  stock  of  himself 
as  well  as  of  his  goods.  (13) 

0  ,  . 
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“It’s  our  contest.  Join  the  conquest  1  Come;  take  part  today.”  j 

The  Teachers’  Blackboard  Contest  closes  January  31.  Is  your  specimen  sent  in  vet?  I 


Happy  Stage 

Parent:  What  is  your  reason  for  wishing 
to  marry  my  daughter? 

Yoimg  Man:  I  have  no  reason,  sir;  I’m 
in  love.  (21) 
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Qontest 

^eing  a  Summary  of  the  ^Winners  oJ\ 

Held  T)urin\ 

i. 

Z^HIS  compilation  of  “Winners  of  1925“  will,  we  hope,  be  of  interest  to 
principals,  instructors,  and  students  of  the  twin  arts.  Its  usefulness  lies  in 
the  lessons  that  we  may  learn  from  it.  The  attainments  of  the  winners  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  those  starting  out  upon  this  field  of  endeavor. 

The  Shorthand  Results 

Compared  with  the  work  of  a  few  years  ago  there  has  been  a  notable  advance, 
but  the  ultimate  is  not  yet  reached.  There  are  a  good  number  of  100%  accurate 
shorthand  writers  at  all  of  the  speeds  and  innumerable  99  percenters,  which  is 
extremely  gratifying.  The  fact  that  some  are  below  this  mark,  however,  indicates 
that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  and  our  efforts  should  be  toward 
100%  work! 

Perhaps  a  general  suggestion  in  regard  to  teaching  may  not  be  amiss.  From 
the  very  first  lesson  it  should  be  impressed  upon  the  students  that  shorthand  is 
something  to  be  written,  and  written  fluently,  rapidly.  As  a  race  horse  is  pushed 
to  its  limit  in  the  process  of  developing  into  a  swift,  sure-footed  (accurate) 
winner,  so  the  student  of  shorthand  must  be  constantly  pushed,  put  on  his  mettle, 
if  you  will,  to  the  end  that  he  may  become  a  really  swift,  accurate  writer.  In 
schools  where  this  idea  is  prevalent,  high  speeds  are  attained  and  a  fine  degree 
of  accuracy  is  secured. 

The  question  of  what  speeds  should  be  reached  at  the  end  of  each  year’s  work 
is  not  finally  settled.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  contest  dictations 
range  from  60  to  100  words  a  minute  for  first-year  students,  from  80  to  120 
words  a  minute  for  second-year  contestants,  and  that  there  are  no  higher  speeds 
offered  for  the  third-year  pupils.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  make  100  words  a 
minute  the  requirement  of  the  first-year,  devote  as  much  concentrated  effort  to 
the  study  in  the  second  year,  reaching  at  least  125  words  a  minute,  and  so  be 
enabled  to  have  our  students  take  150  words  a  minute  as  a  third-year  test?  This 
is  an  ambitious  program,  but  with  greater  speed  developed  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
first  year,  the  standard  for  the  second  year  can  be  raised  in  proportion  and  the 
work  of  the  third  year  be  correspondingly  increased. 

The  Typewriting  Results 

The  accomplishment  in  first-year  typewriting  as  reflected  in  the  contest  results 
is  excellent.  Fifty,  sixty,  and  in  some  cases  seventy  and  more  words  a  minute 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  has  been  attained.  Miss  Ruth  Sheffendecker, 
Argentine  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  led  the  way  in  the  first-year  events 
with  73  words  a  minute  net! 

In  some  isolated  instances  very  good  records  were  made  in  the  second  and 
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third  year  contests.  Miss  Violet  Manuel,  High  School,  Crescent  City,  California, 
a  second-year  student,  reached  81  words  a  minute  net;  Miss  Anna  Groziak,  High 
School,  Benld,  Illinois,  established  what  might  well  be  called  a  record  by  writing 
103.3  words  a  minute  net.  Others  will  be  noted  by  a  perusal  of  this  summary 
of  winners. 

It  seems  that  in  most  cases  the  work  of  the  second-year  students  of  typewriting 
does  not  show  a  sufficiently  appreciable  gain  either  in  speed  or  accuracy.  This 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  year  typewriting  is  taught,  while  in 
the  second  year  no  instruction  is  given  in  the  technique  of  the  art.  And,  of 
course,  the  same  comment  would  apply  to  the  third-year  work. 

The  logical  conclusion  to  draw  from  the  typewriting  results,  we  believe,  is  that 
more  emphasis  on  technique,  on  skill  development,  should  be  given  in  the  second 
and  third  years  if  we  are  to  reach  that  degree  of  proficiency  which  is  the  hope 
and  aspiration  of  every  enthusiastic  teacher  and  student  of  typewriting. 

Lack  of  Uniformity 

This  review,  of  necessity,  has  had  to  be  general  for  several  reasons,  chief  of 
which  is  lack  of  uniformity.  There  are  points  of  uniformity,  however;  the 
earnest  and  commendable  efforts  of  all  concerned  to  make  the  contests  really 
worth  while,  and  the  concentrated  efforts  of  the  contestants  to  do  their  best  work. 

However,  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  the  contests  and  of  the  reports  of  them 
make  comparison  of  the  work  somewhat  difficult.  An  examination  of  the  reports 
reveals  that  in  some  cases  the  speed  of  dictation  was  not  given,  in  others  neither 
the  length  of  the  tests  nor  the  time  for  transcribing  is  indicated,  different  systems 
of  grading  the  work  are  used,  the  kind  of  material  dictated  varies  considerably, 
the  designations  assigned  to  the  various  events,  such  as  “novice,”  “elementary,” 
“Class  I,”  are  ambiguous — in  some  cases  meaning  first-year  students,  in  others 
they  had  a  different  interpretation,  while  in  some  cases  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  know  what  they  represented.  All  these  varied  matters  do  not  tend  to 
help  one  to  arrive  at  usehil  conclusions  as  would  be  the  case  if  uniformity  were 
observed.  Just  how  this  can  be  brought  about  is  a  matter  for  considerable  thought. 


How  Uniformity  May  Be  Obtained 

In  the  past  the  demands  made  upon  us  for  shorthand  contest  material  have 
been  so  great  and  so  varied  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
these  demands.  During  the  spring  of  1925  requests  were  received  for  not  less 
than  fifty  different  types  of  test  material,  including  word  lists  of  various  lengths, 
business  letters,  legal  articles,  and  literary  matter.  The  length  of  the  tests  ranged 
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from  one  minute  to  six  minutes,  and  the  speeds  specified  ranged  from  60  words 
to  280  words  a  minute. 

In  the  typewriting  field  a  greater  uniformity  exists.  In  most  cases  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typewriting  Contest  rules  are  applied  in  deciding  the  contests  and  the 
material  furnished  by  the  various  typewriter  companies  has  been  of  approximately 
equal  difficulty.  No  doubt  the  universal  adoption  of  the  International  rules  would 
materially  aid  in  the  uniformity  which  is  advocated. 

With  a  view  to  placing  the  shorthand  tests  on  the  same  plane  as  the  typewriting 
tests,  this  magazine  will  undertake  to  furnish  suitable  contest  material,  in  printed 
form,  to  all  contest  committees  that  may  wish  to  make  use  of  this  service. 

Standardized  Shorthand  Tests  Now  Obtainable 

In  order  to  make  this  plan  practicable,  a  limited  number  of  standardized  tests 
have  been  provided  as  follows: 

1.  Material — Average  literary  matter 

2.  Length  of  tests — Five  minutes 

3.  Rates  of  Speed — 60,  80,  90,  100,  and  120  words  a  minute 

4.  Rules  for  Rating — Rules  governing  Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Tests  and 

the  National  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association  Speed  Contest 

These  standardized  tests,  put  up  in  sealed  envelopes,  may  be  obtained  by  any 
contest  committee  upon  application  to  any  of  our  offices,  located  at  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco.  Two  sets  of  the  tests  will  be  provided — 
one  set  to  be  used  in  local,  county,  district,  or  elimination  contests,  and  a  second 
set  to  be  used  for  state  or  final  contests. 

A  copy  of  the  Contest  Rules,  and  a  special  form  of  report  blank,  will  accom¬ 
pany  each  set  of  tests. 

Published  Reports 

For  the  purpose  of  review.  The  American  Shorthand  Teacher  will,  in  January, 
1927,  publish  a  summary  of  all  contests  held  during  the  year  1926. 

To  aid  us  in  compiling  the  most  helpful  report  possible,  contest  committees 
will  confer  a  favor  by  using  the  special  report  blanks  that  have  been  prepared  to 
accompany  the  tests. 


(California 

Annual  Contest  of  the  Southern  California  Commercial  Teachers*  Association 

Alhambra,  May  g,  192$ 


Typewriting 

NET  WORDS 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  MINUTE 

First-Year 

Glen  Easton  . 

. 1 

50 

Laura  Maltsberger  .. 

.  48 

Mary  Logan  . 

. J 

33  Contestants.  Median  Grade  39 

47 

Second-Year 

Doris  Brown  . 

. ] 

68 

Eunice  Elson  . 

.  65 

Helen  Griffith  . 

. ) 

33  Contestants.  Median  Grade  52 

55 
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NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Free- for- All  Unlimited  Class 

Marguerite  Anderson  . Jefferson,  Los  Angeles  .  75 

Silvino  Torres  . Wilmington  .  68 

Beryl  J.  Alderson  . Franklin,  Los  Angeles  .  67 

10  Contestants.  Median  Grade  55 

Accuracy  Award 

Helen  Griffith  . Inglewood  (Accuracy  96.4%) .  55 

One-Minute  Championship 

Silvino  Torres  . Wilmington  (No  errors) .  89 

Shorthand  Transcribing  Contest 

500  words  at  100  words  a  minute  . 

Beryl  J.  Alderson,  Franklin  High  School,  transcribed  test  in  10  minutes  7  seconds  with 
two  errors.  First  place. 

Ruth  Horsfall,  Manual  Arts  High  School,  transcribed  test  in  20  minutes  42  seconds  with 
three  errors.  Second  place. 

Dorothy  Qarke,  Alhambra  High  School,  transcribed  test  in  18  minutes  41  seconds  with 
seven  errors.  Third  place. 


Contra  Costa  County  Typing  Contest 

Brentwood,  March  28, 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

First-Year 

Laura  El.  Hammond  . Liberty  Union  . 

Mary  J.  Kelley  . Riverview  Union  . 

Myrtle  El.  Bacon  . Mt.  Diablo  Union  . 

Winning  Team  . Riverview  Union  (Average) 

27  Contestants.  Median  Grade  38.5 

Second-Year 

Kathryn  M.  Jacoby  . Liberty  Union  . 

Bernice  I.  Slater  . Mt.  Diablo  Union  . 

Veronica  Vanderhorst  . Riverview  Union  . 


Winning  Team  . Liberty  Union  (Average).. 

20  CcMitestants.  Median  Grade  43 

Unlimited  Group 

Vivieime  Lavere  . Liberty  Union  . 

Gladys  Fredrickson  . Mt.  Diablo  Union  . 

Bathilda  Fischer  . Mt.  Diablo  Union . 

7  Contestants.  Median  Grade  58 

Accuracy  Contest 

Marion  Scott  . Alhambra  Union  (5  errros) 

First-Year  One-Minute  Contest 

Qara  Dickson  . Riverview  Union  . 

Second-Year  One-Minute  Contest 

Kathryn  M.  Jacoby  . Liberty  Unicwi  . 


Humboldt  County  Typewriting  Contest 

Ferndale,  April  24,  ig2S 

NAME  *  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Novice  Class,  First  Year 

Dorothy  Graham  . Areata  . 

Helen  Graham  . Areata  . 

Rosebud  Luther  . For  tuna  . 

19  Contestants.  Median  Grade  30.5 

Novice  Class,  One-Minute  Test 

Dorothy  Graham  . Areata  (No  errors) . 

Novice  Class,  Accuracy  Award 

Elis  Carlson  . Fortuna  (Accuracy  92.8%). 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  51 

.  49 

.  48 

.  47 


68 

52 

51 

55 


67 

62 

60 


38 

71 

84 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  44 

.  38 

.  37 


70 

36 
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NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Frce-for-A!l  Class 

Apnes  Sundquist  . Eureka  .  59 

Arlene  Christensen  . Ferndale  .  58 

Ruth  Morrison  . Fortuna  .  52 

6  Contestants.  Median  Grade  50 

Frec-for-AU  One-Minute  Test 

Agnes  Sundquist  . Eureka  (No  errors) .  88 

Free-for-AU  Class,  Accuracy  Award 

Arlene  Christensen  . Ferndale  (Accuracy  96.8%) .  58 


Fifth  Annual  Fresno  County  High  School  League  Commercial  Contest 

Fresno,  April  j,  ig2S 

Typewriting 

NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Not'ice  Class 

Keth  McKillop  . Selma  . 

Ncllgwyn  Oliver  . Coalinga  . 

Velma  Dodson  . Selma  . 

56  Contestants.  Median  Grade  42 

Amateur  Class 

^thryn  Craven  . 1  . 

.  Selma  .  66 

.  .  62 

36  Contestants.  Median  Grade  53 


Mary  Peterson 
Mary  Wooley 


57 

57 

49 


74 


Shorthand 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 


NAME 

Noince  Class,  60-word-a-minute  dictation 

Anna  Olsen  . Washington  Union  .  95  3% 

Edyth  McCune  . Caruthers  .  93.6 

Bernice  Hillyard  . Reedley  .  91.6 

46  Contestants.  Median  Grade  84 

Amateur  Class,  80-word-a-minute  dictation 

Le  Vada  Van  Ausdall  . Riverdale  .  97.5 

Helen  Bolton  . Fresno  .  96.2 

Glendora  See  . Reedley  .  96. 

28  Contestants.  Median  Grade  93  8 

The  typinR  and  shorthand  trophy  was  won  by  Selma  iligh  School  tor  the  second  time,  thus  securing 
it  as  a  permanent  possession. 


First  Annual  North  Bay  Section  Typewriting  Contest 


Martinez,  April  25,  ig25 


NET  WORDS 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  MINUTE 

First- Year  Team  Accuracy  Test 

Laura  Hammond  . 

. 1 

57 

Jennie  Cooper  . 

. }  Brentwood  (Average  Accuracy  87.4%) 

.  49 

William  Dainty  . 

. 1 

48 

First-Year  Team  Speed  Test 

Marv  Kellev  . 

. 1 

57 

Clara  Dickson  . 

. 1  Antioch  (Average  net  speed  54  words) 

.  54 

Ruth  McElheney  . 

. 1 

51 

First-Year  One-Minute  Test 

Mary  Kelley  . 

. 70 

54  Contestants  in 

Accuracy  and  Speed  Tests.  Median  Grade  32 
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NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Second-Year  Team  Accuracy  Test 

William  Sattler  . 1  53 

Lois  Stewart  . [  Concord  (Average  Accuracy  91%) .  53 

Leonard  Levada  . j  49 

Second-Year  Team  Speed  Test 

Bessie  Frankel  . 1  55 

Veronica  Vanderhorst  . V  Antioch  (Average  net  speed  52  words) .  52 

Anna  Ludinghouse  . j  50 

Second-Year  One-Minute  Test 

Kathryn  Jacoby  . Brentwood  .  78 

24  Contestants  in  Accuracy  and  Speed  Tests.  Median  Grade  45 

On  the  basis  of  points  made  by  ail  students,  the  School  Championship  was  won  by  the  Brentwood 
High  School,  with  24  points  to  its  credit. 

Unlimited  Class  Accuracy  Test 

Vivienne  Lavere  . Brentwood  .  91.6% 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


Unlimited  Class  Speed  Test 

Vivienne  Lavere  . 

Bathilda  Fischer  . 

Gladvs  Fredrickson  . . . . 


.Brentwood  .  91.6% 

.Brentwood  .  73 

.Concord  .  58 

.Concord  .  58 


Unlimited  Class  One-Minute  Test 

Helen  Jansse  . Brentwood  .  72 

14  Contestants  in  Accuracy  and  Speed  Tests.  Median  Grade  50 


Sixth  Annual  California  State  School  Typewriting  Contest 

Santa  Barbara  and  Sacramento,  May  2,  ig2S 

NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

First-Year  California  Private  School  Novice  Championship 

Thelma  Niely  . Armstrong  School,  Berkeley  .  69 

Barbara  Davis  . Armstrong  School,  Berkeley  .  63 

Hortense  Jelinek  . California  Commercial  College,  Los  Angeles  61 

Trophy  awarded  Armstrong  School,  Berkeley 

13  Contestants.  Median  Grade  54 

First-Year  High  School  Notice  Championship 

Jessie  M.  Derr  . Elk  Grove  .  65 

Ruse  Luebbert  . Berkeley  .  62 

Ruth  Smith  . Willows  .  61 

Gold  Honor  Medal,  Southern  Section,  Santa  Barbara 

Keith  McKillop  . Selma  .  61 

Gold  Honor  Medal,  Northern  Section,  Sacramento 

Jessie  M.  Derr  . Elk  Grove . . .  65 

100  Contestants.  Median  Grade  46 

Second-Year  Team  Contest 

Rosa  J.  Huffington . 1  73 

Louise  Turpen  . >•  Sacramento  .  64 

Edith  Tarr  . J  63 

Gold  Honor  Medal,  Southern  Section,  Santa  Barbara 

Fachen  Loh  . Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  .  73 

Gold  Honor  Medal,  Northern  Section,  Sacramento 

Violet  Manuel  . Crescent  .  81 

76  Contestants.  Median  Grade  57.5 

First-Year  Accuracy  Contest 

Edith  Brower  . Berkeley  (Accuracy  98.8%) .  56 

Second-Year  Accuracy  Contest 

Louise  Turpen  . Sacramento  (Accuracy  98.9%) .  64 


f 


! 
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NAME 

lOO-word-a-minute  dictation 
Winning  Team 

Doritt  Aston  . 

Agnes  Tonini  . 

Ella  Marshall  . 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


San  Luis  Obispo 


120-word-a-minute  dictation 
Winning  Team 

Agnes  Tonini  . ) 

Ella  Marshall  . )  San  Luis  Obispo 


ERRORS 


19  Errors 
23  Errors 
23  Errors 


31  Errors 
48  Errors 


San  Diego  County  Typewriting  Contest 

San  Diego,  April  25,  ig25 

NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Class  1 

Irene  Mae  Conklin . San  Diego  .  61 

Helen  Jewell  Moore  . Fallbrook  Union  .  49 

Jean  Hazel  Harrison  . San  Diego  .  45 

7  Contestants.  Median  Grade  39 


Class  II  Team,  Second-Year 

Mary  The^ora  Baker  . I 

Martha  Cecilia  Holmquist  . >  San  Diego  (Average  55) . 

Dorothy  Maxine  Coen  . J 

26  Contestants.  Median  Grade  39.5 

Class  III  Team,  First- Year 

Kathleen  M.  Masson  . 1 

Hilda  Bargman  . j-  Roosevelt  Jr.  (Average  40) . 

Lucillo  Mario  DeLong  . ] 

25  Contestants.  Median  Grade  34.5 

One-Minute  Champipnship 

Cecilia  Holmquist  . San  Diego  (no  errors) . 

Accuracy  Award 

Margaret  Emma  Zealer  . Oceanside  Union  (Accuracy  93%) 


57 

56 

51 


45 

40 

35 


77 

54 


Motherlode  Typewriting  Contest 

Sutter  Creek,  March  7,  ig25 


NAME 

Novice,  First-Year 
Jessie  Mae  Derr 
Helen  Carr  .... 
Gussie  Keema  .. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


. I  Elk  Grove  . 

49  Contestants.  Median  Grade  28 


Novice,  First -Year  One-Minute  Championship 

Gussie  Keema . Elk  Grove  . 

Second-Year 

Truman  Ajax  . Elk  Grove  . 

Norton  Moore  . Roseville  . 

Elsther  Beauchamp  . Turlock  . . 

26  Contestants.  Median  Grade  46 

Second-Year  One-Minute  Championship 

Truman  Ajax  . Elk  Grove  . 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

58 

.  49 

46 


64 


67 

61 

59 


86 
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NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Unlimited  Contest 

Ruth  Thompson  . 1 

Nellie  Accampo  . [  Sutter  Creek  . . 

Evelyn  Ratio  . | 

7  Contestants.  Median  Grade  43 

Unlimited  Contest  One-Minute  Championship 

Nellie  Accampo . Sutter  Creek  . 


NET  WORDS 
•  A  MINUTE 


66 

50 

54 


82 


First  Annual  West  Sacramento  Valley  Typewriting  Contest 


Willows,  March  28,  ig2S 


NAME  ■  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Novice  Contest,  First  Year 

Isabel  Sa  Costa  . ColleRe  City  . . 

Ruth  Smith  . Willows  . 

Sadie  Meyer  . Marysville  . 

48  Contestants.  Median  Grade  29.5 

First-Year  Accuracy  Championship 

Loretta  Schmidt  . Willows  (Accuracy  96.1%) 

First-Year  One-Minute  Championship 

Ruth  Howell  . Red  Bluff  . 

Amateur  Contest,  Second  Year 

Norton  Moore  . Roseville  . 

EuRene  Cricpie  . CollcRe  City  . 

Sammy  Yee  . Marysville  . 

33.  Contestants.  Median  Grade  46 

Second-Year  Accuracy  Championship 

Anna  Nielson  . Durham  . 

Second-Year  One-Minute  Championship 

Norton  Moore  . Roseville  . 

Unlimited  Contest 

John  Sperbeck  . 

Sammy  Yee  . 

Thelma  Smith  . 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


54 

53 

53 


50 

61 

67 

56 

56 


52 

74 


63 


Marysville .  56 

55 


9  Contestants.  Median  Grade  47 

Unlimited  Acciiracy  Championship 

John  Sperbeck  . Marysville  (Accuracy  95.9%) 

Unlimited  One-Minute  Championship 

Martha  Vcdrazka  . Willows  . 


63 


71 


Qolorado 

Colorado  State  Teachers*  College  Annual  Contest  in  Commercial  Subjects 

Greeley 

.  NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADE 

Advanced  Shorthand 

Rose  Boechler  . Ft.  Collins  .  99.28% 

Beginning  Shorthand 

Rachel  Briggs  . Ft.  Collins  .  99.26% 

Advanced  Typing 

Ruth  Fleming  . Teachers  High  . 67  words  a  minute 

Beginning  Typing 

Marion  Hall  . Teachers  High  . 62  words  a  minute 
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State  CUaml'ion  Stenograt>her  Total  Points 

Ruby  Frazier  . Boulder  .  180.35 


Qonnecticut 

Connecticut  Typewriting  Contest 
Under  Auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Business  Educators’  Association 

Water  bury,  March  14,  ig2S 

NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Connecticut  Hinh  School  Championship,  Three-Year  Class 

Julia  Perkins  . I  75 

Nancy  M.  Doane  . [  Senior,  New  Britain  .  73 

Josephine  Fortune . )  72 

5  Contestants.  Median  Grade  72 


Connecticut  High  School  Championship,  Two-Year  Class 

Nancy  M.  Doane  . Senior,  New  Britain  .  73 

Theresa  Piircella  . Derby  .  63 

Irene  L.  Herre  . Senior.  New  Britain  .  61 

25  Contestants.  Median  Grade  47 

Connecticut  Private  School  Championship 

Erma  Gianatti  . Stone  Secretarial  School,  New  Haven .  69 

Elsie  Osont  . Stone  Secretarial  School,  New  Haven .  66 

Lily  Olson  . Peciuod  Business  College,  Meriden  .  52 

4  Contestants.  Median  Grade  56 


Connecticut  Beninners’  Typewriting  Contest 

Alice  A.  Kor^r  . Stone  Secretarial  School.  New  Haven .  58 

Ruth  M.  Vania  . Merchants  &  Bankers  Bus.  School,  Hartford  55 

Martha  Johnson  . Stone  Secretarial  School,  New  Haven .  51 

18  Contestants.  Median  Grade  29 


Idaho 

State  Typewriting  Contest 

Moscow,  May  i,  ig25 

NET  WORDS 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  MINUTE 

Novice 

Dana  White  . 

.  52 

Charlotte  McHose  . . 

.  52 

Hester  Knepper  .... 

12  Contestants.  Median  Grade  43 

.  50 

Amateur 

Laura  Yorgason  . . . . 

. 1 

63 

Neva  Rice  . 

.  49 

Lillian  Yorgason _ 

. 1 

12  Contestants.  Median  Grade  39  ' 

46 

Free-for-AII 

Richard  Mvers  . 

.  70 

Laura  Yorgason  . . . . 

Neva  Rice . 

12  Contesbmts.  Median  Grade  49.5 
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Southwestern  Idaho  District  Commercial  Contests 


NAME 

First-Year 

Cora  Lawson  . . 
Ruth  Beery  . . . 
Helen  Stickler  . 
Second-Year 

Earl  Jester  . . . . 
Laura  Yor^ason 
Neva  Rice  . . . . 


Nampa,  April  24,  igzs 

Typevariting 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

. Nampa  . 

. Meridian  . 

. Nampa  . 

. Caldwell  . 

. Nampa  . 

. Nampa  . 


Shorthand 

Fir  St- Year 

Doris  Weaver  . Nampa  . . . 

Dorothy  Wylie  . Meridian  , , 

Bertha  Mercer  . Nampa _ 

Second-Year 

Neva  Rice  . Nampa  . . . 

Bernice  Robinson  . Caldwell  . . 

Beth  Lawson  . Nampa  . . . 


RANK 

...First 

.Second 

..Third 

...First 
.Second 
.  .Third 


..First 

Second 

.Third 

..First 

Second 

..Third 


Southeastern  District  Contests 

Pocatello,  March  27,  ig2S 

Typewriting 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


NAME 
Typewriting  I 

Florence  Kelly  . Pocatello .  48.3 

Edna  Mcmson . Preston  .  45.S 

Ida  Mendenhall  . Preston  .  43.5 

Typewriting  II 

Cora  Jackson  . St  Anthony  .  61.8 

Margaret  Allard  . Pocatello  .  60.1 

Verge  Halverson  . Blackfoot  . .  59.6 

Lena  Krug  . American  Falls  .  59.6 


Shorthand 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


RANK 


NAME 
Shorthand  I 

Florence  Thomas  . Pocatello  . First 

Lena  Krug  . . . American  Falls  . Second 

Elizada  Talbot  . ^ . Blackfoot  . Third 

Shorthand  II 

Wm.  Hansen  . .\merican  Falls  . First 

Violet  Dille  . American  Falls  . Second 

Alta  Branthwaite  . Arco  . Third 


NAME 

Typewriting  I,  15  minutes 

Laura  Qark  . , 

Marvel  Parker  . 

Leola  Riechers  . 

Typewriting  II,  15  minutes 

Florence  Boeder  . 

Claude  Layne  . 

Blanche  Buchanan  . . . . 


District  Commercial  Contests 

Wesleyan 

Typewriting 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

. Filer  . 

. Burley  . 

. Twin  Falls  . 

. ShoshcHie  . 

. Buhl  . 

. Filer  . 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  65 

.  50 

.  48 

.  67 

.  654- 

.  65 
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Shorthand 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Shorthand  I,  60-word-a-minute  dictation 

Fern  Click  . Filer  . 

Laura  Qark  . ..Filer  . 

Evelyn  Bolster  . Twin  Falls  . 

Shorthand  II,  90-word-a-minute  dictation 

Shelma  Williams  . Burley  . 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 

.  98+% 

.  98+ 

.  97+ 

.  95+ 


Illinois 


Interscholastic  State  Contests 


Normal,  May  g,  ig2S 


Tyfeviriting 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual,  200  instruction  hours 

R.  Faulstich  . Staunton  . 

M.  Sturdevant  . Casey . . 

C.  Hamilton  . Glenbard  . 

24  Contestants.  Median  Grade  50.68 

Individual,  400  instruction  hours 

Esther  Bruhns  . Palatine  . 

Bernard  Hurst  . Peoria  . 

Laveme  Linezey  . Palatine  . 

19  Contestants.  Median  Grade  57.1 


Individuals, .Open  Championship 


Anna  Groziak  . Benld  . 

James  Pierce  . . Woodstock . 

Esther  Bruhns  . Palatine  . 

18  Contestants.  Median  Grade  59.1 

Three-Minute  Championship 

Anna  Groziak  . Benld  . 

Blanche  Longbons  . Bement  . 

Bernard  Hurst  . Peoria  . 


Team,  200  instruction  hours 

Glenbard  . 

Kankakee  . 

Staunton  . 

Team,  400  instruction  hours 

Peoria  . 

Staunton  . 

Palatine  . 

Mass  Typing,  Group  I  (Schools  with  fewer  than  40  pupils) 

Bement  . 

Casey  . 

Fairbury  . 

37  Schools  Competing.  Median  Grade  37.9 

Mass  Typing,  Group  II  (Larger  schools) 

Staunton  . 

Morris  . 

Herrin  . 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  60.6 

.  60.3 

.  562 


66S 

66J 

65.9 


103.3 

73.9 

66.8 


90.6 

88.4 

73.8 


51.36 

49.9 

49.75 


61.69 

5928 

58.75 


53.68 

53.64 

49.9 


46.6 

462 

45.5 


28  Schools  Competing.  Median  Grade  39.2 


1^2 


The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


Shorthand 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Indh’idiial,  60-word -a-minute  dictation 

Gertrude  Dieter  . Dwight  . 

Lucille  McPherson  . Dement  . 

Fannie  Sergun  . Hillsboro  . 

21  Contestants.  Median  Grade  98.33 

Indhndiial,  80-word-a-minute  dictation 

Fannie  Littlewood . Pontiac  . 

Geraldine  Thorson  . Kankakee  . . 

Bertha  Gordon  . La  Salle  . 

16  Contestants.  Median  Grade  96.67 


Indhidual,  100-word-a-minute  dictation 


Geraldine  Thorson  . Kankakee 

Anita  Seepe  . La  Salle 

Grace  Edwards  . Clinton  . . 


15  Contestants.  Median  Grade  88.6 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

Team,  60-word -a-minute  dictation 

Hillsboro  . 

Peoria  . 

Riverside  . 

Team.  80-word-a-minute  dictation 

Kankakee  . 

Pekin  . 

Decatur  . 

Team.  lOO-word-a-minute  dictation 

Kankakee  . 

Decatur  . 

Naperville  . 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 

.  1007o 

.  100 

.  99.33 


99 

98.67 

98.67 


97 

96  67 
95  67 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 


98.93% 
97  33 
97.13 


95.75 
95.33 

93.75 


88.75 
85  58 
83.66 


Illinois  Typewriting  Contest 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Typewriting 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Novice  Contest 

Ruth  Dammers  . 1 

Marie  Ver  Halen  . >  Gregg  School  . 

Beatrice  Liesenfclt  . ) 

16  Contestants.  Median  Grade  50 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


76 

65 

63 


One-Minute  Championship 
Charlotte  Lewis  . . . . . 


Gregg  School  (Perfect  Paper) 


77 
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Indiana 

Fourth  Annual  Indiana  State  Commercial  Contests 


Muncie,  May  i,  ig2S 


TyPevsriting 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Novice  Class  A,  Individttal 

Katherine  Haverkemp  . Brazil  . 

Cecilia  Chenoweth  . Otterbein  . 

Robert  J.  Carr  . Oxford  . 

40  Contestants.  Median  Grade  39.6 


Novice  Class  B,  Jndividtial 
Marie  E.  Leimgruber 

Vera  Sharp  . 

Mary  L.  Short  . 

Amateur,  Indhidual 

Thomas  Murphy  . 

Mildred  E.  Akey  .... 
Mary  A.  Petrig  . 


Evansville  (Reitz) 


30  Contestants.  Median  Grade  37.8 

. Evansville  (Reitz) . 

. Decatur  . 

. Evansville  (Reitz) . 

42  Contestants.  Median  Grade  52.3 


Open  Typexvriting  Championship 

Inez  Ahlering  . Evansville  (Reitz) . 

Katherine  L.  Vail  . Ft.  Wayne  . . 

Winifred  Beeth  . Ft.  Wayne  . . 

15  Contestants.  Median  Grade  53 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
Novice  Class  A,  Team 

Otterbein  . 

Brazil  . 

Ft.  Wayne  (South  Side) 
Novice  Class  B,  Team 

.  Evansville  . 

Marion  . 

Jonesboro  . 

Amateur,  Team 

Evansville  (Reitz)  . 

Brazil  . 

Kokomo  . 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  55.4 

.  53.1 

.  52 


62.9 
558 

54.9 


71.9 

71.4 

69.7 


.  80.6 

.  71.3 

.  67 

NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  49.5 

.  48.8 

.  45.6 

.  57.8 

.  49.3 

.  44.5 

.  68.5 

.  628 

.  55.5 


Shorthand 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Beginning  Shorthand,  65  words  a  minute  for  six  minutes 

Mary  J.  Schenck . Frankfort  . 

Mildred  Ross  . Evansville  (Central).... 

Mildred  Edmondson . Evansville  (Central).... 

39  Contestants.  Median  Grade  98.21 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 

.  100% 

.  100 

.  100 


Advanced  Shorthand,  97  words  a  minute  for  six  minutes 

Geraldine  Nichols  . Muncie  .  99.85 

Belva  Katness  . Muncie  .  98.80 

Agnes  R.  Burggrof  . Mishawaka .  98.63 

18  Contestants.  Median  Grade  97.95 


J14 


The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


PERCENTAGE 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  ACCUR*\CY 

Open  Shorthand  Championship,  100-{-  words  a  minute  for  six  minutes 

Katherine  LaVcra  Vail  . Ft.  Wayne  .  99.38% 

Jennie  Huston  Copeland  . I.  S.  &  S.  O.  H .  97.82 

Beginning  Shorthand,  Team 

Evansville  (Central)  .  99.8 

La  Porte  .  99.74 

Ft  Wayne  (South  Side)  .  99.32 

Advanced  Shorthand,  Team 

Muncie  (Central)  .  99.98 

Evansville  (Central)  .  98.23 

Richmond  (Morton)  .  96.01 


Iowa 

State  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contest 

Des  Moines,  May  i6,  ig25 

Typewriting 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Class  B.  Team,  Novice 

Fern  Van  Etten  . I 

Alice  MacBride  . Independence  (Average  54.47) 

Agnes  Preble  . J 

Class  C.  Team,  Novice 

Elaine  Dixon  . 1 

Marion  Stebbins  . V  Oelwein  (Average  50.88) . 

Eleanor  Graham  . J 

55  Contestants.  Median  Grade  42.40 

Class  B.  Team,  Amateur 

Lillian  Qark  . 1 

Dorothy  Sherman  . >  Mason  City  (Average  62.97) . 

Eva  Bates  . J 

Class  C.  Team,  Amateur 

Western  Rogers  . 1 

Qara  Handeland  . h  Estherville  (Average  57.89) . 

Ralph  Mahlum  . J 

45  Contestants.  Median  Grade  49.26 


NET  SPEED 
A  MINUTE 

62.55 
....  53.86 
47 


59.73 

52.46 

40.46 


65.66 

64.73 

58.53 


69 

66.07 

44.60 


NAME 
Novice  Team 

Leone  Barker  . . 
Mary  Hart  .... 
Goldie  Herely  . 
Gertrude  Storms 
Lillian  Mitchell 
Kathryn  Beatty 


Shorthand 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 


98% 


Qarion  (Average  96.16%) .  96 

94.5 
98  5 

Ft  Madison  (Average  95.33%) .  95 

92.5 


Amateur  Team 

Bessie  Morgal  . 

Helen  Mauk  . ■  Abraham  Lincoln  (Average  98.5) 

Dorothea  Pepper  . 

Rose  Shenton . 

Bernice  Lewiston  . •  Perry  (Average  98) . 

Herrold  Mann  . 

MiM  Inez  Hutcherson  of  Keokuk  also  submitted  a  perfect  paper. 


99.5 

99.5 

96.5 
100 
100 
94 
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yapan 


Osaka  English  Mainichi  and  Kwansai  Typist  Association 

Osaka,  September  27,  ig2S 


Tyfnoriting  Contest 

This  contest,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Osaka  English  Mainichi  and  Kwansai  Typist 
Association,  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  a  wider  interest  in  typewriting  contests 
than  is  ordinarily  expected.  The  test  was  for  three  minutes  and  the  International  Typewriting 
Contest  Rules  were  used  as  a  basis  of  determining  the  winners.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fujita  for  this  report  which  is  given  in  full  because  of  its  unique  appeal. 

NET  WORDS 


NAME 

OTY 

ERRORS 

A  MINUTE 

Mr.  Riuzo  Uda  . 

.  8 

74 

Mr.  Eiichi  Tsubota  . 

.  0 

72 

Miss  Fumiko  Saegusa  . 

.  7 

69 

Miss  Misao  Takemoto . 

. Kobe . 

.  7 

64 

Miss  Ariko  Kubouchi  . 

.  4 

63 

Miss  Tamako  Misawa . 

.  7 

62 

Incidently,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  “Rational  Typewriting*’  invariably  finds  a  place  where  type¬ 
writing  it  taught! 


K^sas 

State  High  School  Typists*  Association 

Tenth  Annual  Contest,  May  2,  192 s 


Sections  held  at  Atchison,  Beloit,  Cedar  Vale,  Dodge  City,  Emporia,  Hays,  Florence,  Goodland, 
Hutchinson,  Independence,  lola,  Manhattan,  Ottawa,  Pittsburgh,  Pratt, 

Rosedale,  Sabetha,  Salina,  fVellington 


NET  WORDS 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  MINUTE 

Novice  Class 

Ruth  Sheffendecker  . 

.  73 

Gertrude  Jones  . 

.  58 

Minnie  Scherer  . 

302  Contestants.  Median  Grade  45.5 

.  57 

Amateur  Class 

Oma  Marie  Ryan  . . . 

. 

88 

Emmet  Daugherty  . . 

.  86 

Lila  Ohrmundt  . 

. i 

196  Contestants.  Median  Grade  52.5 

84 

Novice  Class,  School  Points 

Argentine .  8 

Ottawa  .  4 

Beloit  .  2 

Amateur  Class,  School  Points 

Argentine  .  13 

Caney  .  2 

Accuracy  Award,  Novice 

Ruth  Sheffendecker  . Argentine 


93.96% 


Accuracy  Award,  Amateur 
Rowena  Downing  .... 


Pratt 


95% 


The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


I  yd 


<L^aine 


State  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contest 

Bangor,  May  23,  1^23 


TyPeviriting 


NAME 
Class  A 

Mildred  Semple . 

Dorothy  Dodpe  . 

Germaine  Fortier  . . . 

Class  B 

Marparet  Varney  ... 
Dorothy  Fnrhes  .... 
Blanche  Ellis  . 

Class  C 

Carl  Edward  Delano 

Louise  Bates  . 

Ruth  H.  Cook  . 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

. Caribou  . 

. Brewer  . 

. Rumford  . 

15  Contestants.  Median  Grade  57.9 

. Auhum  . 

. Deering,  Portland  . 

. Dexter . 

16  Contestants.  Median  Grade  44 

. Bangor  . 

. Deering,  Portland  . 

. Milo  . 

13  Contestants.  Median  Grade  38 


Shorthand 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

State  Chnntpionshiff.  100-word-a-mxmitc  dictation 

Catherine  Modes  . Portland  . 

Ruth  Scabury  . Yarmouth  . 

Nathan  Epstein  . Old  Town  . 

8  Contestants.  Median  Grade  94 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  77.2 

.  69.3 

.  66.10 


65.14 

58.14 
53.13 


525 

47 

46.4 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 


100% 

994- 

95 


^y^assachusetts 


First  Annual  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contest  of  Essex  County 

Salem,  May  23,  ig23 


NAME 

Class  A,  ludh’idual 
Mabel  A.  Gougen 
Majorie  Obcar  . 
Eleanora  Kehoe 

Class  B.  Individual 
Linda  Ambrose  . 
Norma  Jones  ... 
Marian  Kelly  . . . 

Class  C,  Individual 
Grace  Sonia  . . . . 
Helen  Friel  . . . . 
Rose  Kramer  ... 


TyPevsriting 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

. Lynn  . 

. Gloucester  . . . 

. Swampscott  . 

11  Contestants.  Median  Grade  51 

. Lynn  . 

. Lynn  . 

. Saugus  . 

15  Contestants.  Median  Grade  34 

. Gloucester  . 

. North  Andover . 

. Lynn  . 

12  Contestants.  Median  Grade  36 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  67 

.  62 

.  58 


56 

55 

47 


43 

42 

41 
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NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Class  A,  Team 

Lynn  . .  61 

Gloucester  .  50 

Ipswich  .  45 

Class  B,  Team 

Lynn  .  56 

Gloucester  .  37 

Saugus  .  37 

Class  C,  Team 

North  Andover  .  39 

Gloucester  .  35 

Lynn  .  32 

Shorthand 

PERCENTAGE 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  ACCURACY 

Individual,  90-word-a-minute  dictation 

Eileen  Turner  . Swampscott  .  99.6% 

Alice  Mitchell  . Haverhill  .  98.6 

Gladys  Noyes . Haverhill  .  97.2 

16  Contestants.  Median  Grade  95.5 

Teams,  90-word-a-minute  dictation  PERCENTAGE 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ACCURACY 

Haverhill  .  97.4% 

Swampscott .  97.1 

Lynn  .  96 


rt^ichigan 


Fifth  Annual  State  High  School  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contest 

Kalamazoo,  May  15,  ig2S 

Typewriting 

NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Beginning  Typewriting 

Jean  Odgers  . Iron  River 

Elizabeth  Sidebothen  . E^st  Jordan  .  52.12 

Grace  Wealthon  . St.  Patrick’s  School,  Hancock 

Second-Year 

Walter  Vander  Meiden  . Grand  Haven 

Elvera  Buelow  . South  Haven  .  64.5 

Delores  Christensen  . Iron  River 

Free- for- All 

Viola  Sebald  . Mt.  Clemens 

Rena  Holtrop . Grand  Haven  . . 

Inez  Olson  . Iron  River 


Team  Typewriting 


.  63.9 

Rank 

Mt.  Qemens  . First  place 

Port  Huron  . Second  place 


Shorthand 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Beginning  Shorthand,  70-word-a-minute  dictation 

Sophia  Frans  . Muskegon  . 

Annette  Dirkse  ....  1 . Grand  Haven . 

Katherine  Stolson  . Frankfort  . 


RANK 


..First  place 
.Second  place 
.  .Third  place 


n8 


The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK 

Second-Year  Shorthand,  90-tvord-a-minuie  dictation 

Dorothy  Collins  . . Midland  . First  place 

Frances  Swartz  . Grand  Haven  . Second  place 

Ella  Frederickson  . Frankfort  . Third  place 

Transcription  Contest,  90-word-a-minute  dictation 

Viola  Sebald  . Mt.  Qemens  . First  place 

Mary  Russel  . Otsego  . Second  place 

Dorothy  Richardson  . Owosso  . Third  place 

(All  submitted  perfect  transcripts  and  awards  were  made  in  consideration  of  speed  in  transcribinK. 
punctuation,  neatness,  etc.) 

These  were  the  final  tests,  preliminary  tests  being  given  in  the  various  local  schools 
previously. 


(cMinneso^a 

State  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contest 


St.  Cloud,  May  2,  ig25 


Typewriting 

NET  WORDS 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  MINUTE 

Beginners 

Esther  M.  Lindahl  . , 

.  54.7 

Alvina  Krause  . 

.  53.8 

Marion  Melville  . . . . 

35  Contestants.  Median  Grade  44.35 

.  52.8 

.Advanced 

Laura  Amel  . 

.  73.6 

Lucile  K.  Meyer  . . . . 

.  73 

Olga  Forester  . 

30  Contestants.  Median  Grade  57 

.  702 

One-Minute  Test 

Harold  Olson  . 

Shorthand 

.  85 

PERCENTAGE 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

ACCURACY 

Alma  L.  Davern  . . . 

.  99+% 

Edith  Soderberg  . . . 

.  96+ 

Charles  Emerson  . . 

Median  Grade  96 

.  96+ 

<jTCis50uri 

Missouri  District  Contest 

Kirskville 

Typewriting 

NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Juniors 

Team  of  Three  . Marceline .  45 

Individual 

Kathr3m  White  . Kirksville  .  63 

Seniors 

Team  of  Three  . Kirksville  .  49 

Individual 

Fannie  Hook  . Marceline  .  60 
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Shorthand 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Juniors,  70  xvords  a  minute 

Kathryn  White  . Marceline  . 

Cecil  Perry  . Kirksville  . 

Marjorie  Jackson  . Hannibal  . 

Seniors,  100  words  a  minute 

Willis  Bradtmiller  . Kirksville  . 

Thomas  Lail  . Salisbury  . 

Fannie  Hook  . Marceline  . 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 

.  99.7% 

.  98.3 

.  98 


100 

99 

98.6 


Northwest 

Missouri  High  School  Association  Shorthand 

Contest 

Maryville,  April  23,  1923 

PERCENTAGE 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

ACCURACY 

Class  A,  Juniors 

Winifred  Caneday 

.  99.6% 

Pauline  Beary  . . . 

.  99.3 

Janet  Cameron  . . 

.  99 

8  Contestants.  Median  Grade  97.2 

Class  B,  Seniors 

Faye  Bush  . 

.  99.6 

Leme  Tuck  _ 

.  98.2 

Catherine  Schuele 

.  97.4 

11  Contestants.  Median  Grade  98.3 


U^>[^raska 

Third  Annual  Contest  of  the  Interstate  High  School  Typists"  Association 

Omaha,  May  30,  1923 

NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Junior  High  School  Novice  Class 


Ruth  Sheffendecker 
Katherine  Bruce 
Stella  Siler  ..... 


Argentine,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
4  Contestants.  Median  Grade  56 


70 

58 

54 


Senior  High  School  Novice  Class 

Qarence  A.  Schulz  . Scribner,  Nebr .  61 

Morris  Brick  . Central,  Omaha  .  57 

Robert  Isaac . Argentine,  Kansas  City,  Kans .  55 

9  Qmtestants.  Median  Grade  53.36 

Amateur  Class.  Second  Year 

Dorothy  Reuss  . Norfolk,  Nebr . 

Lila  Ohrmundt  . Argentine,  Kansas  City,  Kans . 

Emmet  Daugherty  . Argentine,  Kansas  City,  Kans . 

15  Ccmtestants.  Median  Grade  65 

Third^Year  Class 

Anne  Groziak  . Benld,  Illinois  . 

Helen  Scherer  . Argentine,  Kansas  City,  Kans . 

Ernest  Bishop  . Argentine,  Kansas  City,  K^ns. 

,  12  Contestants.  Median  Grade  66.5 


83.5 

82.6 
812 


86 

79 

75.6 


Li 


The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


l8o 


Team  Trophy 

Awarded  teams  from  Argentine  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Individual  Trophies 

Awarded  to  the  first  in  each  event. 

Accuracy  Prise  of  $10.00 

Divided  between  Clarence  A.  Schulz,  Scribner,  Nebraska,  and  Lillian  Miller,  Central 
High,  Omaha. 


State  Commercial  Contest 

Norfolk,  April  24,  IQ25 

T ypeviriting 


NAME 

High  School  Champion 
Dorothy  Reuss  . . . 
Harold  Wynkeep  . 
Rose  Reif  . 

High  School  Junior 
Mildred  Auchmuty 
Genevieve  Schrider 
Sam  Gregger  . 

High  School  Novice 
Clarence  Schulz  . . 
Roland  Thelin  . . . . 
Morris  Brick . 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

. Norfolk  . 

. Central  City  . 

. So.  High  School  . 

20  Contestants.  Median  Grade  55 

. Central  . 

. Fremont  . . 

. Omaha  Central  . . 

9  Contestants.  Median  Grade  36 

. Scribner  . 

. Gothenburg  . 

. Omaha  Central  . 

16  Contestants.  Median  Grade  42 


NAME 

High  School  Novice 

Tnicla  Marsh  . 

Mildred  Burdick  ., 
J.  Marshall  Pitzer 

High  School  Junior 
Alice  Strelesky  . . , 
Lennis  Heald  . . . . . 
Mildred  Geaves  . . , 

High  School  Champion 

Tom  LeRay  . . 

Lillian  Miller  .... 
Viola  Anderson  . . , 


Shorthand 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

. Fremont  . 

. Norfolk  . 

. Nebraska  City  . 

18  Contestants.  Median  Grade  97 

. South  . 

. Osceola  . 

. South  . 

4  Contestants.  Median  Grade  78 

. Norfolk  . 

. Central  . 

. Hebron  Academy  . 

17  Contestants.  Median  Grade  76 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  80.6 

.  66.9 

.  62.8 


52.1 

50.1 
50 


54.6 

52.6 
52 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 

.  100% 

.  100 

.  100 


90 

89 

68 


88 

87 

87 


Jersey 


State  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contest 


Trenton,  May  g,  ig25 

Typevariting 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Individual  Championship 

Benjamin  S.  Gellerman  . Linden  . 

Louise  Jarossy  . Linden  . 

Irma  Kuhn  . Union  Hill  . 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


68 

65 

61 
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Team  Championship 

Linden  High  School,  first  place. 

Union  Hill  High  School,  second  place. 


One-Minute  Championship 

Benjamin  S.  Gellerman 

.  93 

Shorthand 

PERCENTAGE 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

ACCURACY 

80-word-a-minute  dictation 

M.  James  Stevens . 

.  97.5% 

Dorothy  Maidhoff . 

.  97.5 

Dorothy  Dodelin . 

7  Contestants.  Median  Grade  96.5 

.  97 

100-word-a-minute  dictation 

Aileen  M.  Whyman  . . . 

.  96.4 

Irene  M.  Gantert  . 

.  952 

York 

Radio  Shorthand  Contests 

Under  Auspices  of  The  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers*  Association 
Broadcast  from  Municipal  Station  WNYC 


January  ly,  igzy 

PERCENTAGE 

NAME  ACCURACY 

Teacher’s  Class,  80  words  a  minute  (Within  metropolis) 

Mrs.  Etta  M.  Fowler  . Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y _  1(X)% 

Student’s  Class,  80  words  a  minute  (Within  metropolis) 

David  J.  Levy  : . High  School  of  Commerce,  Manhattan,  N.Y.  100 

Stenographer’s  Class,  100  words  a  minute  (Within  metropolis) 

Dorothy  Toelberg  . Bronx,  N.  Y .  100 

Student’s  Class,  80  words  a  minute  (Outside  metropolis) 

Annie  Metzger . High  School,  Plainfield,  N.  J .  100 

Stenographer’s  Class,  100  words  a  minute  (Outside  metropolis) 

Catherine  Woerner  . Jersey  City,  N.  J .  100 

A  gold  medal  award  was  made  in  each  class,  (a)  for  those  residing  within  the  metropolis  of  New  York 
and  (b)  for  those  residing  outside  the  metropolis.  In  every  instance  the  winners  submitted  perfect 
transcripts. 


March  to,  iq2S 

Teacher’s  Class,  80  words  a  minute  (Within  metropolis) 

Agnes  M.  Gilmore  . High  School  of  Commerce,  Manhattan,  N.  Y.  99.5% 

Student’s  Class,  80  words  a  minute  (Within  metropolis) 

Joseph  Levine  . Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 100 

Stenographers  Class,  120  words  a  minute  (Within  metropolis) 

Anna  Elterman  . Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  99.6 

Teacher’s  Class,  80  words  a  minute  (Outside  metropolis) 

Emily  L.  Austin  . High  School,  East  Orange,  N.  J .  99.5 

Student’s  Class,  80  words  a  minute  (Outside  metropolis) 

Harriet  Connell  . High  School,  Passaic,  N.  J .  99.75 

Stenographer’s  Class,  120  words  a  minute  (Outside  metropolis) 

Emma  C.  Weber  . Jersey  City,  N.  J .  100 

A  gold  medal  award  was  made  in  each  class  (a)  for  those  residing  within  the  metropolis  of  New  York 
and  (b)  for  those  residing  outside  the  metropolis. 
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Annual  Metropolitan  Shorthand  Contest 
Under  Auspices  of  the  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers'-  Association 

New  York  City,  May  23,  1925 

PERCENTAGE 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  ACCURACY 

Individual,  80-word-a-tninute  dictation 

Rose  Kuffter  . Long  Island  Institute  of  Commerce, 

Astoria,  L.  1 .  100% 


Lillian  Jinke  . Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y....  100 

Joseph  Levine  . Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y —  100 

Individual,  100-word-a-minute  dictation 

Jdin  Friedman  . High  School  of  Commerce. 

Manhattan,  N.  Y .  100 

Rose  Lowenstein  . Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y....  99.8 

Mary  Canesky  . Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y -  99.8 

Individual,  120-word-a-minute  dictation 

David  Levy  . High  School  of  Commerce, 

■  Manhattan,  N.  Y .  99.6 

Irving  Wohl  . High  School  of  Commerce, 

Manhattan,  N.  Y .  99.5 

Tessie  Rosenbaum  . Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y....  99.5 

School  Cup 

Challenge  cup  for  the  greatest  number  of  100%  transcripts  from  any  one  school  at  80 
words  a  minute  was  awarded  to  Bushwick  High  School. 


Annual  JVordsign  Contest 

Haaren  High  School,  June  15,  192$ 

This  novel  annual  event  is  conducted  I  in  different  forms.  Sometimes  as  an  old-fashioned 
spelling  bee — other  times  the  test  is  dictated  and  the  students  transcribe  the  wordsigns  into 
longhand.  After  the  list  of  wordsigns  has  been  transcribed,  a  letter*  containing  practically 
all  wordsigns  is  dictated.  Subscriptions  to  The  Gregg  Writer  are  given  by  the  head  of  the 
schod  as  awards. 

NAME  RANK 

Winners 

Sarah  Turetsky  . 1  First  Place 

Marion  Telesca  . j-  Haaren  .\nnex.  New  York  City . Second  place 

Helen  Escart  . J  Third  Place 


Shorthand  Contest  at  Escuela  de  Comercio  Tecnico  Practico 

Managua,  June,  1925 

A  shorthand  contest  was  held  at  the  “Escuela  de  Comercio  Tecnico  Practico,”  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  in  which  writers  of  Taquigrafia  Gregg,  the  Spanish  adaptation  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  won.  The  two  winners  are  sisters  and  transcribed  the  100-words-a-minute  test  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy. 


NAME  RANK 

Srta.  Lola  Sanchez  . First 

Srta.  Rafaela  Sanchez  . Second 


The  news  of  this  contest  was  given  a  n-eat  deal  of  publicity  in  the  local  papers  particularly  on 
account  of  Srta.  Rafaela  Sanchez,  who  was  but  13  years  of  age  and  whose  work  on  this  account  was 
considered  exceptionally  good. 
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Shorthand  Contest  at  Escuela  de  Comercio  Tecnico  Practico 

Managua,  October,  1923 

Another  shorthand  contest  took  place  at  the  same  school  in  October.  The  test  was  given 
in  Spanish  and  transcribed  on  the  typewriter.  The  first  three  places  were  secured  by  writers 


of  Taquigrafia  Gregg. 

NAME  RANK 

Sr.  Gilberto  Espinosa  . First 

Srta.  Julieta  Matamoros  Aguilar  . Seccmd 

Srta.  Rosario  Emilia  Matamoros  . Third 


Ohio 


Annual  State  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contest 


Bowling  Green,  May  2, 1923 


NAME 
Champion  Class 

Wilma  Goertz  . . . 
Dorothy  Voight  .. 
Mildred  Syvertson 

Amateur  Class 

Otillia  Noss  . 

Agnes  Salzgeber  . 
Rose  Novy  . 

Novice  Class 

Anna  Bundy  . . . . 

Alma  Spayd  . 

Alice  Hughes  . . . . 


Typewriting 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


66.6 


. f  West  Commerce,  Qeveland  .  62.6 

. )  61 

11  Contestants.  Median  Grade  44.95 

. Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Qeveland .  70.2 

. Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Cleveland .  69 

. Longwood,  Cleveland  .  59.2 

19  Contestants.  Median  Grade  51.6 

. Qeveland  Heights  .  43.9 

. Bellevue  .  422 

. Martins  Ferry  .  41.4 

15  Contestants.  Median  Grade  30.6 


Shorthand 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Champion  Class 

Dorothy  Voight  . West  Commerce,  Cleveland 

Virginia  Kellogg  . West  Commerce,  Qeveland 

Earl  Kinschner  . Longwood,  Qeveland  . 

7  Contestants.  Median  Grade  85.9 

Amateur  Class 

Margaret  Davis  . Waite,  Toledo  . 

Mae  Brooks  . South,  Akron  . 

Mary  Muck  . West,  Akron  . 

17  Contestants.  Median  Grade  97.6 

Novice  Class 

Alma  Spayd  . Bellevue  . 

Margaret  Gramm  . West  Commerce,  Qeveland 

Martin  Rollman  . Bellevue  . . 

12  Contestants.  Median  Grade  97.4 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 

.  99.8% 

.  99.7 

.  99.7 


99.8 

99.6 

99.6 


99.7 

99.4 

98.9 


Whenever  the  grades  were  the  same,  the  papers  were  arranged  according  to  correctness  of  punctuatioa, 
paragraphing,  and  neatness. 
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Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers*  Association  Typewriting  and  Shorthand  Contests 


NAME 


Cleveland,  October  30,  1923 

T  ypeviriting 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


Novice  Class 

Margaret  Simon  . ]  75 

Charlotta  Gedeon  . V  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Qeveland  67 

Vernon  G.  Meibuhr  . J  62 

68  Contestants.  Median  Grade  40 


Cup  awarded  the  Metropolitan  Business  College  Team. 

Senior  High  School  Class 

Rose  M.  Novy  . Longwood  Commerce  High,  Cleveland .  64 

Joseph  Rossie . West  Commerce  High,  Cleveland .  59 

Margaret  Krumphansl  . . Longwood  Commerce  High,  Cleveland .  58 

27  Contestants.  Median  Grade  43 


Cup  awarded  the  Longwood  Commerce  High  School,  Cleveland. 
Senior  High  Special  Class 


Mildr^  Syvertson  . West  Commerce  High,  Geveland . 

Virginia  Kellogg  . West  Commerce  High,  Cleveland . 

Lillian  Kliot  . Longwood  Commerce  High,  Cleveland 


32  Contestants.  Median  Grade  44 
Cup  awarded  the  West  Commerce  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Junior  High  Class 

Edward  W.  Grentzer . 1 


Frances  Klinger  . j-  Thomas  Jefferson  Jr.  High,  Qeveland 

Edna  Horak  . J 

25  Contestants.  Median  Grade  21 

Parochial  School  Class 

Ruth  Marie  Doubler  . Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  . 

Marie  Hajofsky  . St.  Michael’s  . 

Agnes  Salzgeber  . Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  . 

15  Contestants.  Median  Grade  44 


Cup  awarded  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  School  Team. 


Private  School  Class 
Margaret  Simon  .. 
Charlotta  Gedeon  . 
Vernon  G.  Meibuhr 


Metropolitan  Business  College 


24  Contestants.  Median  Grade  42 


One-Minute  Championship 

Virginia  Kellogg  . West  Commerce  High 

Miss  Kellogg  wrote  perfect  copy  at  this  rate. 


81 

69 

64 


45 

38 

34 


74 

72 

70 


75 

67 

62 


86 


Shorthand 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Private  School  Class,  120  words  a  minute 

Barbara  G.  Quigley  . Metropolitan  Business  College 

High  School  Class,  120  words  a  minute 
Emily  Babitsky  . 1 

Irene  Chehayl  . >■  West  Commerce  High  . 

Leah  Umstead  . J 

Cup  awarded  to  the  West  Commerce  High  School  Team. 

Novice  High  School  Class,  80  words  a  minute 

Eleanor  Davis  . 1 

Margaret  Gramm  . )•  West  Commerce  High . 

Florence  Wahl . J 

48  Contestants.  Median  Grade  96.62 
Cup  awarded  to  the  West  Commerce  High  School  Team. 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 


90% 


95.33 

92.66 

9U3 


100 

100 

99.75 
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Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  State  Interscholastic  Contests 

Stillwater,  May  7,  IQ25 

Third  Annual  Shorthand  Contest 

PERCENTAGE 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

ACCURACY 

Second-Year  Class,  80-word-a-minute  dictation 

Bernice  Berry  . 

.  98%  i 

Sylvia  Edgington  . . . 

.  95.5  ! 

Jewell  Jenkins  . 

.  95 

6  Contestants.  Median  Grade  95 

First-Year  Class,  80-word-a-ntinute  dictation 

Juanita  Startzman  . . . 

.  95 

Helen  Crismon  . 

.  93 

Helen  Young  . 

.  76 

5  Contestants.  Median  Grade  93 

First- Year  Class,  60-word 

-a-minute  dictation 

Blanche  Meyer  . 

.  81 

Thelma  Dixon  . 

.  80 

Richard  Wolf  . 

.  69 

11  Contestants.  Median  Grade  64 

First-Year  Class,  40-word-a-minute  dictation 

Leota  Harris  . 

.  79.5 

Nell  Smith  . 

.  78 

Mary  Downs  . 

.  78 

Amateur  Class,  125-word- 

a-minute  dictation 

Mildred  Maroney  . . . 

.  99 

Oregon 

Jackson  County  Commercial  Contest 

Ashland,  April  4,  IQ25 

1 

Typevsriting 

NET  WORDS 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  MINUTE 

Junior  Division 

Mary  Galey  . 

.  57.4 

Almus  Pruitt  . 

.  53.4 

Arthur  Shoeni  . 

.  49.6  . 

6  Contestants.  Median  Grade  47.3 

Senior  Division 

Arthur  Laing  . 

.  56.5 

Charles  Tilton  . 

.  55.9 

Rosina  Gallatin  .... 

.  48.2 

6  Contestants.  Median  Grade  41.6 

Shorthand 

PERCENTAGE 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

ACCURACY  ^ 

Junior  Division 

Ruth  Stringer  . 

.  88% 

Nellie  Glascock  .... 

.  85 

Mildred  Johnson  ... 

.  75 

4  Contestants.  Median  Grade  80 

Senior  Division 

Lorraine  Gerhardt  . 

.  99 

Fern  Steward  . 

.  97 

Mildred  Burger  .... 

.  91 

1 


1 
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Jf'ashington  County  Typewriting  Contest 

Beaverton,  March  27,  IQ23 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Junior  Division,  Class  A 

Helen  Herrick . Forest  Grove  . 

Thelma  Van  Doren  . Forest  Grove  . 

Caryl  Signs  . Hillsboro  . 

9  Contestants.  Median  Grade  47 

Junior  Division,  Class  B 

Fred  Johnson  . 1 

Matthew  Skene  . 1  Banks  . 

Majoria  Muller  . j 

5  Contestants.  Median  Grade  27 


Senior  Division,  Class  A 

Lutina  Hulett  . Beaverton  . . 

Eva  Whitworth  . Beaverton  .. 

Helen  White  . Forest  Grove 


9  Contestants.  Median  Grade  46-f- 

Senior  Division,  Class  B 

Hazel  Culbertson  . 1 

Irene  Marr  . »■  Banks  . 

Glenn  French  . J 

4  Contestants.  Median  Grade  46.5 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  45+ 

.  40+ 

.  39+ 


35+ 

27+ 

16+ 


54+ 

54+ 

50+ 


50+ 

47+ 

46+ 


NAME 
Junior  Division 
Siri  Enegren  . . 
Wilda  Parker 
Carrie  Echoff 

Senior  Division 
Elsie  Gunnell  . 
Lyla  Halloway 
Agnes  Deyoe  . 


Coos  County  Typing  Tournament 

Coquille,  March  14,  ^923 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

. . Coos  River  . 

.’ . Myrtle  Point  . 

. . Nordi  Bend  . 

12  Contestants.  Median  Grade  38.68 

. . Marshfield  . 

. . Myrtle  Point . 

. Myrtle  Point  . 

10  Contestants.  Median  Grade  37.30 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  45.47 

.  45.33 

.  43.44 


58.77 

44.67 

43.90 


Third  Oregon  State  High  School  Typing  Contest 

Corvallis,  April  i8,  IQ23 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Junior  Division 

Mary  Galey  . Ashland  . 

Almus  Pruitt  . Medford  . 

May  Painter  . Corvallis  . 

49  Ccwitestants.  Median  Grade  43.5 

Senior  Division 

Evelyn  Churchill  . Salem  . 

Charles  S.  Tilton  . Ashland  . 

Gwenn  Stivers  . University  High  . 

70  Contestants.  Median  Grade  43 

Accuracy  Award 

Almus  Pruitt  . Medford  (Accuracy  94.8%) 


Championship  High  School  Teams 

Ashland,  awarded  State  Cup  and  Banner  (Average) . 

Medfor^  awarded  Cup  and  Banner  (Average) . 

University  High,  Eugent,  awarded  Cup  and  Banner  (Average) 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  62 

.  61.7 

.  54 


66 

66 

65 


61.7 

57.6 

51.9 

51.78 
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Clackamas  County  Typing  Contest 

Oregon  City,  April  II,  1925 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Junior  Division 

Mary  Kocllermeier  . Canby  . 

Verna  Mirenda  . Union  High  School,  West  Linn 

James  Crissey . Sandy  . 

16  Contestants.  Median  Grade  34 

Senior  DiiAsion 

Mary  Brady  . Oregon  City  . 

Evelyn  Olson  . Oregon  City  . 

Dorothy  Mattingly  . Sandy  . 

16  Contestants.  Median  Grade  47 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


42 

41 

40 


65 

57 

56 


Columbia  County  Typewriting  Contest 

Scappoose,  May  l,  1923 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Junior  Division 

James  Sterba  . Scappoose  . 

Amelia  Kiblan  . St.  Helens . 

Bertha  Johnson  . Scappoose  . 

8  Contestants.  Median  Grade  37.5 

Senior  Division 

Verner  Mattson  . Scappoose  . 

Mary  E.  Russel  . St.  Helens . 

Alice  Wikstrom  . Scappoose  . . 

8  Contestants.  Median  Grade  36 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


48 

45 

44 


51 

38 

37 


^Pennsylvania 

Armstrong  County  Typewriting  Contest 

Kittanning,  April  23,  1923 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


NAME 
First- Year  Class 

Margaret  Fitzgerald  . Ford  City  .  50.3 

Mildred  Rohr  . Freeport  .  42 

Ralph  Knepshield  . Apollo  .  30.4 

3  Contestants.  Median  Grade  42  . 

Second-Year  Class 

Dorothy  Black . Kittanning  .  45.9 

Margaret  Thompson . Kittanning  .  442 

Lillian  Yingst  . Leechburg  .  41.1 

9  Contestants.  Median  Grade  33.3 

A  penalty  of  25  words  for  each  error  was  made  in  this  contest.  Typewriting  for  ten  minutes. 


Inter-County  Commercial  Contest 

Harrisburg,  May  7,  1923 

Typewriting 

NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Junior  High  Typewriting 

Cecelia  Capin  . Camp  Curtin  .  24 

Margaret  Wolf  . Edison  .  10 

Esther  Gritz  . Camp  Curtin  .  6 
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NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Elementary  Class 

Dorothy  Reeser  . Harrisburg  . 

Rose  katzman  . Harrisburg  . . 

John  Burie  . Lancaster  (Boys) 

12  Contestants.  Median  Grade  36 

Advanced  Class 

Evelyn  Smith . Harrisburg  . 

Nell  Phillips  . Harrisburg  . 

Kathrine  Dysinger  . Lancaster  (Girls)  . 

12  Contestants.  Median  Grade  44 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


Shorthand 

Elementary  Class  ERRORS 

Minerva  Magnelli  . Harrisburg  .  4 

Perl  Miller  . Harrisburg  .  7 

Maude  McCammon  . Middletown  .  10 

7  Contestants.  Median  Grade  11  errors 

Advanced  Class 

Paul  Erisman . Lancaster  (Boys)  .  14 

Sara  Smith  . Steelton  .  17 

Rebecca  Grand  . Harrisburg  .  17 

9  Contestants.  Median  Grade  20  errors 


NAME 


Fourth  Annual  Inter-County  Commercial  Contest 

Indiana,  May  i6,  IQ2S 

Typevoriting 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


RANK 


First- Year 

Margaret  Fitzgerald . Ford  City,  Armstrong  County . First 

Katherine  Jacoby  . Ell  wood  City,  Lawrence  County  . Second 

Annie  Straub  . Milton,  Northumberland  Coimty  . Third 

10  Contestants 

Second-Year 

Helen  Hill  . Juniata,  Blair  County  . First 

Paul  Noel  . Latrobe,  Westmoreland  County  . Second 

Herbert  Forney  . Somerset,  Somerset  County  . Third 

10  Contestants 

Free-for-All 

Alice  M.  Scheid  . Etna,  .^legheny  County  . First 

Walter  Jablonsky  . Ford  City,  Armstrong  Coimty . Second 

Wesley  Knorr  . Bloomsburg,  Columbia  County  . Third 

10  Contestants 


Shorthand 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK 

Fir  St- Year 

Alice  Beckett  . Warren,  Warren  County  . First 

Allen  Oark  . Shamokin,  Northumberland  County  . Second 

Mabel  Phesant  . Altoona,  Blair  County  . Third 

Second-Year 

Veronica  Berko . Verona,  Allegheny  County  . First 

Leslie  Johnson  . Latrobe,  Westmoreland  County  . Second 

Nora  C.  Shallenberger  . South  Brownsville,  Fayette  County  . Third 

10  Contestants 

Free-for-All 

Helen  Hill  . Juniata,  Blair  County  . First 

Sara  Smith  . Steelton,  Dauphin  County . Second 

Hellen  Hudson  . Kittanning,  Armstrong  County  . Third 

10  Contestants 
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T^orto 

Inter  scholastic  Shorthand  and  Typwriting  Contest 

/ 

Mayaguez,  March,  192s 

Contests  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  were  given  and  to  the  high  school  whose  team 
showed  the  best  average  a  silver  cup  was  awarded.  Both  in  1924  and  in  1925  the  cup  was 
awarded  to  the  Mayaguez  High  School. 

The  winners  of  the  medal  awards  for  Spanish  shorthand  and  English  shorthand  were 
as  follows: 

Spanish  Shorthand  English  Shorthand 

Srta.  Felicidad  Soler  Sr.  Flavio  E.  Cumpano 

Sr.  Pedro  T.  Rivera  Srta.  Felicidad  Soler 

Sr.  Flavio  E.  Cumpiano 


Salvador 


San  Salvador,  January,  1923 


Special  contest  held  in  the  Escuela  de  Artes  Graficas,  San  Salvador,  under  the  directicm 
of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Senor  Gilberto  Valencia  R.,  president  of  the  examining  jury, 
reports  that  three  prizes  were  awarded  from  the  Supreme  Government  to  the  following 
students : 


NAME 

Luis  Ramirez  B  . 
Srta.  Rose  Chavez 
Miguel  A.  Ayala 


RANK 
..First  Place 
Second  Place 
.Third  Place 


Taquigrafia  Grtug,  the  Spanish  adaptation  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  was  used. 


Utah 

Agricultural  College  Typewriting  Contest 


Logan,  U tah.  May  7, 1925 


NET  WORDS 

NAME 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  MINUTE 

Novice 

Edna  Monson  . 

.  49 

Garice  Webb  . 

.  43 

Lucy  King . 

21  Contestants.  Median  Grade  29.5 

.  42 

Second  Year 

Francis  0.  Robison  . . 

.  63 

Virgil  A.  Young . 

.  51 

Blanche  Nelson  . 

14  Contestants.  Median  Grade  32 

.  50 

Amateur 

Darrell  W.  Crockett  . 

.  57 

Merlin  Shipley  . 

.  57 

Mary  Cragxm . 

.  50 

Accuracy  Test 

Francis  Robison  . 

.  66 

igo 


The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


State  High  School  Championship  Contests 

Provo,  February  27,  192 S 

Typewriting 


NAME 

Novice 

Nora  Ford  . 

Alice  Thompson  . 
Litla  Parrish  .... 

Second-Year  Class 
Norma  Christensen 
Francis  Robison  . 
Dorothy  Qark  . . . 

Amateur 

Darrell  Crockett  . 
Marius  Salisbury  . 
Olive  Duffey  .... 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

. Davis  County  . 

. Richfield  . 

. Davis  County . 

.^6  Contestants.  Median  Grade  23.5 

. Richfield  . 

. Logan . 

. Richfield  . 

36  Contestants.  Median  Grade  38 

. Logan  . 

. Richfield  . 

. Payson  . 

10  Contestants.  Median  Grade  33 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  40 

.  38 

.  38 


76 

62 

60 


63 

55 

54 


Shorthand 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

100-word-a-minute  dictation 

Norma  Christensen  . Richfield  . 

80-word-a-minute  dictation 

Rodean  Jensen  . Richfield  . 


PERCENTAGE 

ACCURACY 

.  97.7% 

.  96 


In  the  Novice  Typewriting  Class  the  Pennant  was  awarded  to  the  Davis  High  School  for  securing  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  this  event. 

The  Richfield  High  School  secured  the  Pennant  in  the  Second-Year  Typewriting  Class  for  securing  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  this  event. 

The  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telenaph  Company’s  silver  loving  cup  was  awarded  to  the  Richfield 
High  School  for  securing  the  greatest  numoer  of  points  in  the  Novice  and  Second-Year  events  combined. 

A  Typewriting  Scholarship  to  the  Brigham  Young  University  was  awarded  Miss  Norma  Christensen 
for  winning  the  hirtest  individual  place  in  the  Second-Year  typewriting  event. 

Miss  Norma  Christensen  with  97.7%  accuracy  at  100  words  a  minute  won  the  shorthand  scholarship 
to  Brigham  Young  University,  and  a  gold  medal. 

For  winning  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  shorthand  events  the  Richfield  High  School  was 
awarded  the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company’s  silver  loving^  cup,  as  well  as  the  state  pennant. 

The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Rodean  Jensen,  of  Richfield  High  School. 


ashington 

Snohomish  County  Typewriting  Contest 

Everett,  May  15,  1923 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Class  1,  Junior  Division 

Lois  MeSweyn  . Everett  . 

Mildred  E.  Fitch . Marysville  . 

Awanda  Kindle  . Monroe  . 

*  10  Contestants.  Median  Grade  42.46 

Class  11,  Senior  Division 

Hazel  Peterson  . Edmemds . 

Frances  Borsheim  . Monroe  . 

Alden  Swanson  . Marysville  . . 

10  Contestants.  Median  Grade  51 

Accuracy  fVinner,  Junior  Division 
Mary  Fitch  . 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 

.  5720 

.  57 

.  43.96 


73.45 

68.60 

55.10 


Marysville  (Accuracy  93.4%) 


57 
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NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

Accuracy  Winner,  Senior  Division 

Frances  Gorsheim . Monroe  (Accuracy  94.5%) .  68.60 

Winning  School  Team 

Marysville  (Average)  .  49.51 


First  Annual  State  Typewriting  Championship 

Seattle,  May  g,  ig2S 


NET  WORDS 
A  MINUTE 


NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Class  1 

Lois  McSweyn . Everett  . 

Clara  Godwin  . Mt  Vernon  . 

Alice  Whipple  . Mt.  Vernon  . 

Winning  Team,  Class  1. 

Stadium  High  School,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Class  II 

Randall  S.  Williams  . Stadium  . 

Hazel  Peterson  . Eldmonds  . 

Isadore  Epstein  . Stadium  .. 

Winning  Team,  Class  11. 

Edmonds  High  School,  Edmonds,  Washington. 

Individual  Accuracy  Champion 

Evelyn  Carboneau . Everett  (Accuracy  95.8%) .  61.7 

Team  Accuracy  Champion 

“'&rbS>e^u  Everet.  (Average  Accuracy  92.5%) 

Private  School  Contest 

Virginia  Whitman  . Knapp’s  Business  College,  Tacoma .  73.4 

Eleanor  F.  Jwies . Metropolitan  Business  College,  Seattle _  52.8 

Gladys  Kinney  . Hall  School  of  Commerce,  Seattle .  51.8 

Winning  Team 

Dorothy  Miller  . )  Griffin  Murphy  Business  College,  88.3 

Dorothy  Plumb  . J  Seattle  (Average  71.2)  54.1 


56.5 

52.1 

51 


Average .  70.1 

.  76 

.  69.4 

.  64.3 

Average .  59.2 


Wisconsin 

Eighth  Annual  State  Commercial  Contests 

Whitewater,  May  g,  ig25 

Typewriting 

NET  WORDS 

NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  MINUTE 

High  School  Senior  Typewriting 

Tirzah  Caldwell  . Poynette  .  71.8 

Helen  McGraw  . Manitowoc  .  69 

Frederic  Jochem  . Cedarburg  .  67.7 

44  Contestants.  Median  Grade  51.6 


High  School  Junior  Typewriting 

Alice  Stoltenberg  . Manitowoc  .  51.8 

Ethel  Thiel  . Augusta  .  51.3 

Mabel  Rimbey  . North  Fond  du  Lac .  50.9 

44  Contestants.  Median  Grade  42.4 


Open  Typewriting  Contest 

Mary  Pushkash  . Milwaukee  Vocational  .  74 

Edith  Loper  . Milwaukee  Vocational  .  64 

Harriette  Tilton  . Racine  Vocational  .  57 

6  Contestants.  Median  Grade  54.5 

Team  Cup  Award 

The  Manitowoc  High  School  team  won  the  largest  number  of  points  and  was  awarded 
the  team  cup. 
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The  American  Shorthand  Teacher  for  January 


NAME 

High  School  Shorthand  Contest 

Rose  Kraus . 

Ema  Hintz  . 

Kate  Neergaard . 

Open  Shorthand  Contest 

Eleanor  Radtke  . 

Sylvia  B.  Kosanke  . . 

Harold  Heinemann . 


Shorthand 

SCHOOL 


TRANSCRIPT  TYPING 
ERRORS  ERRORS 


.Sheboygan  .  1  14 

.Wausau .  2  5 

.Kenosha  .  2  18 

47  Contestants 


Milwaukee  Vocational .  0  5 

.Milwaukee  Vocational .  0  12 

Sheboygan  Vocational .  22  5 


go%  Subscription  Qlubs 

Teachers  Who  Have  Won  Gregg  Writer  Graded  Readings 

(Continued  from  page  148) 


Minnesota 


New  York 


Luclle  Bcholbert,  Senior  High  School.  Hreleth 
Veryl  Coombi.  VHilda  High  School.  Fulda 
Ifn.  J.  P.  Peterson,  Humboldt  College,  Minneapolis 
H.  O.  Borger,  New  Prague  High  School.  New  Prague 
Arthur  D.  Toutler.  Princeton  High  School,  Princeton 
Alice  EliUd,  Stillwater  High  School.  Stillwater 
Mlta  O.  ▲.  Ebel,  South  SC  Paul  High  Se^l,  South  St 
Paul 


Missouri 

The  Slater  Dlrectrett,  St.  Joteph’i  Academy.  Clyde 
Grace  Mapet.  Joplin  High  School.  Joplin 


Montana 

Slater  Rose.  St.  Patricks  Conyent.  Butte 
Mabel  C.  F^ley.  Powell  County  High  School.  Deer  Lodge 
Carrie  T.  Buatell.  Park  County  High  School.  Urlngaton 
Mary  Spence.  Thompson  Falla  High  School,  Thompson  Falls 


Nebraska 

Slater  M.  St.  Laurence.  Conrent  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Omaha 

C.  W.  Helmstadter.  West  Point  High  School,  West  Point 


New  Hampshire 

Mary  F.  Dresser,  Berlin  High  School,  Berlin 
Margaret  H.  O'Brien.  Canaan  High  School.  Canaan 
Miriam  F.  Foster,  Laconia  High  School.  Laconia 


New  Jersey 

Sister  Annunclata,  Sacred  Heart  School.  Ellaabeth 
iudrey  Clark.  Englewood  Hl^  School,  Englewood 
Sister  Bertrands,  Catholic  Institute,  Jersey  City 
Clare  M  Rets.  High  School,  Moorestown 
Sister  Catheiine  Perpetiis.  Conrent  of  St.  Joseph.  Newark 
Miss  M.  I.  Miller,  Paulsboro  High  School,  Paulaboro 
A.  Myrtle  Uensor,  Senior  High  School,  Princeton 


M.  J.  Brennan,  I^nbrook  High  School,  Lynbrook 
Mrs.  Edith  Squires,  Packard  Commercial  School,  New  York 
Sara  R.  Malone,  Rochester  Business  Institute,  Rochester 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Baldwin,  White  Plains  High  School,  ^'hlte 
Plains 


North  Carolina 

Jeaaica  A.  Morrlu,  T7.  S.  Yeterana  Hnapltal  No.  AO.  Otaen 

North  Dakota 

O.  C.  Heilman,  Interstate  Bualneta  College.  Fargo 


Ohio 

H.  E.  Roll,  Dyke  School  of  Business.  Clereland 

Sister  M.  Stxta,  Glandorf  Village  School,  Glandorf 

Loretta  R.  Tilton,  Harding  High  School,  Marlon 

Vera  L.  Sturgln.  Massillon  Commercial  Institute.  Massillon 

Sister  Mary  Jane.  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Toledo 

L.  H.  Behney,  Senior  High  School.  Warren 


Oregon 

Caroline  Stoher.  Hillshoro  High  School.  Hillsboro 
F.  N.  Haroun,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Portland 


Pennsylvania 

Daisy  B.  Henderson,  Bellefonte  High  School,  Bellefonte 
Josephine  Campbell.  Oreensburg  High  School,  Oreensburg 
Anna  E.  Stewart,  Pottstown  High  School.  Pottstown 
Clara  E.  Smith.  Dnlontown  High  School.  Unlontown 


Porto  Rico 

A.  A,  E.  Herger,  High  School,  Lares 


New  Mexico 


Rhode  Island 


Lorraine  Trainer,  East  Las  Vegas  High  School,  East  Las  Mrs.  C.  B.  O’Toole,  School  of  Commercial  Sciences,  Woon- 
Vegas  socket 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Round  Out  Your 

STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE 

By  avoiding  overlapping  and  wasted  effort, 
time  can  be  found  in  any  school  for  the 
essentials  of  a  well-rounded  stenographic  or 
secretarial  course. 

Gregg  Stenographic  Books  were  planned  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  an  all-round  steno¬ 
graphic  and  secretarial  course. 

Each  Book  is  a  definite  unit  of  a  course  in 
which  all  duplication  and  overlapping  have  been 
eliminated. 

These  books  will  help  you,  as  they  have  helped 
hundreds  of  others,  to  solve  this  problem — the 
problem  of  finding  time  for  the  essentials. 

The 

GREGG  STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE 

The  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg) 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) 

New  Rational  T5q)ewriting  (SoRelle) 

Applied  Business  English  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  (Hagar  and  SoRelle) 

Secretarial  Studies  (SoRelle  and  Gregg) 

These  books  supply  a  training  in  both  tech¬ 
nique  and  application.  Their  use  will  assure 
stenographers  and  secretaries  equipped  for  satis¬ 
factory  and  efficient  service. 

Examine  them  at  our  expense 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


^h(e)^  ‘^B^tional  Type^priting 

By  Roland  F.  Eberhart 

High  School,  Monrovia.  California 

New  ideas  are  included  in  this  up-to-date  textbook. 

Exercises  are  based  on  a  Rational  method, 

While  each  assignment  is  preceded  by  definite  instructions. 

Rational  typewriting  is  popular  because 
Assignments  are  easy  for  students  to  follow. 

Type  used  is  clear  and  large. 

Illustrations  of  methods  of  striking  keys  are  wonderfully  helpful.  The 
Object  of  the  text  is  to  teach  practical  typewriting. 

New  keyboard-learning  charts  simplify  the  learning  of  typewriting. 
Accurate  grading  of  exercises  has  been  accomplished. 

Legal  and  business  documents  are  well  illustrated. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  text  is  based  on  scientific  word  study. 

Young  as  well  as  advanced  students  benefit  from  this  method  of  presentation. 
Practice  forms  in  business  correspondence  are  up-to-date. 

Eyesight  is  conserved  on  account  of  bold-face  type. 

Wide  varieties  of  forms  for  letters  are  used. 

Rhythm  drills  are  of  a  new  type.  The 

Introduction  to  development  of  speed  and  accuracy  is  especially  valuable. 
The  text  is  exceptionally  well  bound  for  long,  hard  service. 

In  all  phases  of  the  subject  the  textbook  is  thorough,  and  is  a 
New'  idea  in  every  way, 

Gaining  results  wherever  used  by  progressive  teachers. 


